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CONNECTICUT GENERAL = 


AERIAL MISSILE LAUNCHER, Photo shows Boeing B-52 
Hound Dog 
which flies at supersonic speed toward target far ahead. In addition 
: load of 


missile bomber making in-flight launch of missile 


regular bomb-bay 


versatile B-52s can carry 





gravity bombs. New B-52H. with turbofan engines and sophisti- 
Air Com- 


mand mission requirements. Later, B-52H will carry hypersonic 


cated electronics, is tailored for wide variety of Strategic 


Skybolt ballistic missiles, a LOOO-mile weapon under development. 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 





JET HYDROFOIL. Drawing 
powered twin-hull test hydrofoil Boeing is de- 
signing and building for U.S. Nay Hydrofoil 
will “fly” on under-water wings at 115 mph, 


shows jet- 








TWIN-TURBINE helicopter, Bocing-Vertol 
107, seats 25 and will enter service soon with 
New York Airways. 107s have been ordered for 
service in Japan, Canada and Sweden. Military 


version is being built for U.S. Marine Corps. 
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SUPERSONIC JETLINERS. 


Boeing con- 
tnues to invest substantial sums in supersonic 





jet transport research. Drawing shows two Boe- 


ing designs being studied Supersonic jets would 
fly two to three tin of sound, make flight 


from New York to London in under three hours 


SEIDEN Ls 





es speed 


LETTERS 





Man of the Year 
Sir: 

A request from the English wife of a Tan- 
ganyikan farmer and one of your most ar- 
dent readers: Why don’t you make Prince 
Philip your Man of the Year? Ii you studied 
his itinerary for the past two years, you 
would find that in a quicter way than the 
two Mr. Ks he has worked unceasingly for 
his country and for humanity in general. 

As Albert was to Victoria so Philip is to 
Elizabeth. We are indeed fortunate to have 
so excellent a consort for our beloved Queen, 

SALLIE BLoom 
Arusha, Tanganyika 
Sir: 

I nominate Roger Maris. 

FRANK BARROWS 
Martinsville, Va. 


Sir: 

. . . Russian scientists, because the buttons 
they have pushed in the field of rockets and 
atomics have resulted in influencing every 
political speech, every country’s economy, 
and every citizen’s opinion of world affairs. 

Paut OLSON 
Reedsburg, Wis. 


Sir: 

Nikita Khrushchev. 

WALTER WIELUC 
Milton, Mass. 
Sir: 

May I suggest Mr. John F. Kennedy — 
first Catholic and youngest President of the 
US.A. 

KeMmaAL Faruki 
Cairo, Egypt 


Sir: 
Jacqueline Kennedy, America’s greatest 
fringe benefit, 
Mrs. Ep LEMANSKI 
West Allis, Wis. 


Sir: 

It should be the Issue of the Year, which 
is the Common Market, This is the only 
answer to the threat of Communism that 
the Western nations have come up with, If 
it reduces poverty in the smaller nations. it 
will reduce the amount of Communism, since 
Communism thrives on poverty. 

Doucias H. HAMANN 
Carmel, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Governor Rockeieller, that modern-day 
Job. May he recover the loss of his Picassos 
tenfold, his wife, his son and his chances for 
the presidency. 

Dante L. HALas 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Carl Bellinger. Not because Mr. Bellinger 
erdered Interior Secretary Stuart Udall off 
his land, but because he showed all the rest 
of us that we Americans are allowing our 
personal and constitutic rights to be tak- 
en from us. In fact, we are giving them away. 

Mrs. Cuarces L. WILLIAMS 
Gallup, N. Mex. 


Nehru as “Liberator” 
Sir: 

Never was a victory more infamous and 
an aggression mere callous. Coming from 
Mr. Nehru, the greatest protagonist ef uni- 
lateral goodness and peace next to Jesus of 
Nazarcth, this is the height of paradox. 

Perhaps Mr. Nehru would realize seme 
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day that Portugal was never a threat to 
India’s security but just a blot on the family 
escutcheon, The true enemy lurks in the 
Himalayas, and perhaps closer still in the 
person of Mr. V. K. Menon. 

Now that he has ignited the chain of 
events that will inevitably lead to Congos, 
chaos and confusion, and to the ultimate 
downfall of the U.N. both he and Mr. 
Menon could discard the roles of emissaries 
of peace. 

I may add that I am an Indian. 

Paut Mani 
Houston 


Sir: 

At last we see Nehru in his true colors. 
Never giving a frank and definite response to 
questions, Nehru proved a master at evading 
questions on TV during his recent visit to 
this country. How fitting that this champion 
pussyfooter got up sufficient nerve to use 
brute force against those gentle, timid people 
in Goa who have lived in their country just 
4co years. 

Marcaret D. GALLAWAY 
Richmond 


World & Man at Yale 


Sir: 

In your Dec. 15 Letters column, concern- 
ing the ultra-right groups, Mr. G. Wedberg 
inquires if anyone has “talked with high 
school and college students on this subject 
lately”. 

I wish to direct his attention to a recent 
survey conducted here on the Yale campus 
concerning the U.S. and its stand against the 
Communist bloc. The usually liberal-minded 
Ivy Leaguers recognized wherein the threat 
lies, and a surprising majority (869%) stated 
that the U.S. should become more aggressive 
in the cold war. Ninety-five percent thought 
that the Soviet Union usually assumes the 
initiative, thus making it imperative for the 
US. to embark upon unprecedented offen- 
sive maneuvers, Among the most frequent 
suggestions as to how the battle should be 
carried out was through “fereign economic 
aid and trade.” Others stressed intensified 
propaganda, fomenting revolts and support- 
ing such to the utmost. 

It scems that the latter proposals do not 
indicate “voluntary surrender”. 

ANDREW A. SPEKKE 
New Haven, Conn. 


Guides to the Holiday 
Sir: 

Your article on Christmas customs [ Dec. 
15] is most interesting and complete. It must 
have taken a great deal of research. 

You mention the laminarias, of which we 
are very proud here in the Southwest. They 
are festive lights made, as you say, by sand 
filled paper bags containing lighted candles, 
The tradition is that the honinarias guide the 
Christ Child to every home. The custom is 
Spanish, and it started when Spain had do- 
minion over our Southwest. The use of lumi- 
narias at Christmastime is a custom followed 
all along the Rio Grande River, from Taos 
and Santa Fe in New Mexico to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and also in Texas, Though it is not 
too important, I think that your readers 
would like to know the correct spelling of the 
word: luminarias rather than liminarios, as 
it was spelled in the article. 

H. CRAMPTON JONES 
El Paso 
Sir: 
Your Dec. 15 article on Christmas shop- 


ping made me more than ever convinced 
that we must replace the word “Christ” 
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Christmastide and Christmas season with 
“shop.” Let the Christmas-card makers print 
on every card next year “Merry Shopmas 
Season and A Happy Bill-Paying Time for 
the Coming Year.” 

Stpney S. HOEKSTRA 
North Sacramento, Calif. 


The Skunk & the Owl 
Sir: 

I wonder why vour review of African 
Genesis |Dec. 15| goes so ageressively about 
denying the book's thesis. Of course there 
are vicious human impulses, which continue 
to be indulged in widely and are generally 
condoned—hunting for fun, fer example. 
How can you account for viciousness in 
civilized man other than that it is an in- 
grained heritage of primitive origins? 

Ler BARRETT 





Boston 


Sir: 

Your reviewer states, apropos of Ardrey’s 
African Genesis; “Man, being completely 
dominant, has no significant enemies among 
other animals.” Considering the enemies we 
have among ourselves, I'd rather be a skunk. 
The skunk has only the great horned owl to 
worry about. Me—I've got Russia. Wouldn't 
you rather be a skunk—smell and all? 

Danny SACHS 
New York City 


Post Script 


Sir: 

Having been a life-long reader of the 
Saturday Evening Post and other Curtis 
Publications, | was most disturbed to read in 
the Dec. 15 issue of Time that “Philadel- 
s proud old publishing company is avail- 

:.” If you had been as thorough in your 
fact-finding as I have been in mine, you 
would have found that Mrs. Zimbalist’s 
holdings constitute 3.2% of the outstanding 
stock, not the 32% you quote. 


Mary E. WeLsu 
West Hollywood, Calif. 
> Time should have said that Mrs. Zimbal- 
ist iy the central figure in a group that holds 
32% of the voting stock—a holding that 


prospective buyers recognize as the Zimbalist 
block.—En. 





Negro Colleges 
Sir: 

Thanks and congratulations to Time for 
its Dee. 15 story on the present plight of 
many Negro colleges and, in that connection, 
the recent proceedings of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Reasonable, law-abiding Southerners are get- 
ting fed up with the irresponsibly excessive 
coverage—by all news media—of violent ex- 
tremist activities in the area of race relations. 

Joun L. Hopces 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Fla. 


Who's Lost? 


Sir: 

Re your photograph of Bob Hope in front 
of . Seal of the President of the U.S. | Dee. 
151. I don't understand this New Deal. Is 
the Joker wild, or is he a stand-in for a 
lost Jack ? F 

ANpDRES ALCALDE 
Santiago, Chile 


Closer Look 


Sir: 

The real erotic beauty of Model Marola 
Witt will be as anonymous as ever after 
Time's microscopic photograph of her [ Dec. 

2]. We susceptible men see the girl-goddess 
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Se a Fe 


proving ground 


for Polymers 


in Plastics 


Celanese has opened a Polymer Devel- 
opment Center at Clark, New Jersey as the 
fourth and newest unit in a research and de- 
velopment complex for creating new horizons 
in chemical and polymer technology. 

The primary purpose of this Center is 
to provide Celanese customers with expert 
technical and practical assistance in using plas- 
tics in volume markets such as automotive, 
packaging, appliances and construction. It is 
a place where advanced technology can bé re- 
lated to industrial problems— where Celanese 
customers can obtain information about what's 
new in plastics, in manufacturing techniques 
and marketing trends. 

The modern laboratory building, cover- 
ing more than two acres, houses chemical and 


physical laboratories, and actual pilot produc- 


GHE®MtS TRY FOR T HE 
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tion equipment such as machines for injection 
molding, blow molding, wire coating, pipe ex- 
trusion, film casting and thermoforming. 
There is a full complement of testing 
equipment to measure physical and chemical 
properties, as well as laboratory production 
plants in glass for polymer synthesis and de- 
velopment of special plastic formulations. 
But the heart of the center is its staff 
of 120 specialists who represent a concentra- 
tion of scientific and engineering skills as broad 
as the plastics industry itself. This experienced 
group plays an important role in the Celanese 
program of growth and expansion by putting 
polymers to work in new ways for the plastic 
industry and its customers. Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
36, N.Y. 


Celanese® 
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Easy Street... 


Not another name for Wall Street. 


True, millions of people have made their lives easier by investing 
in stocks that have grown in value over the years and paid good 


dividends, too. 


But never by indiscriminate buying and selling, or a haphazard 


selection of stocks. 


Successful investing requires careful consideration of the avail- 


able facts about particular industries, companies, securities. 


Where 


can you get those facts? 


Those that our Research Department gathers on all major com- 
panies are always yours for the asking. 


What's more, if you like, we'll tell you just what we think those 
facts add up to in terms of your financial situation, in terms of the 
risks you can afford to take and the rewards you can hope to realize 


through sensible investing. 


If you think our help might help, just address a confidential 


letter to — 


Josern C, Quinn 
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after 10th, when savings remain 
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received by 10th earn from Ist. 
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WALTER DARAN 
all those high-fashien getups. We den't 
familiar Jong fiasers. bone le 
tiny nose. and hoyden’s smile 
REID GARDNER JR. 


insick 
overlook her 
sleek brows, 





Los Angeles 


> For a closer view of Marola, 


Oh, Mother! 


sir 


see cut.—Ep 


I must congratulate you on your excellent 
coverage of the current crop of children’s 
books [“The Condemned Playground,” Dee 
15]. However, it was the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe who was responsible for 
the “one-woman population explosion,” and 
not Old Mother Hubbard, whose crimes 
would more appropriately be brought before 
the Anti-Cruelty Society 





RAYNA MILLER 
Wilmette, I. 


Sir 
Now, let’s see 
“There was an old lady who lived in a 
cupboard—" No 
“Old Mother Hubbard went to her shoe, 
She had so many bones she” No 
Hell, now you've got me confused! 


Joun J. CHAMBERLAIN 
Charlottesville, \ 


> There was an old writer who didn't 
what to do.—Epb 


know 





should be addressed te 


g. Rockefeller Center New Vork 20, N.Y 
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G det § M. Quen 


UT to our 39 correspondents abroad and our 45 correspondents 
in this country, in the clipped and sometimes cryptic language of 
cablese. go hundreds of questions and requests each week from the 
writers and editors in New York. Sometimes all that is asked is one 
quick question, such as one requested for this week's comprehensive 
year-end business review: Are there any computers yet in Cam- 


SENIOR EDITORS eroun? (Back came the answer, in puzzled French—non.) Whether 
Robert W. B: Robect C. Christopher, > acke clarificati - 4 sie : caine 
a = Beker, Robett WW) Bord Jt. Robect C. Chratootens the query asks clarification of a small obscure point or seeks a 


correspondent’s full appraisal of a long-observed crisis. diversity 
is the correspondent’s lot—and the reason that he did not pick a 
more prosaic trade. 

Two stories this week illustrate how it goes. To tell how the 
Peace Corps is really doing. as opposed to what its press agents 


atta in, Richard Oulahan Jr. John M; Scott; Robert boast and its critics suspect, correspondents headed for the hinter- 
rs = ifuiG monies land to see young people on the job. John Blashill sought out 


Peace Corpsmen upcountry in Chile and Colombia: Lee Griggs 
interrupted his watch on the uneasy Congo to fly to Tanganyika. 
and Herman Nickel from Johannesburg turned up with Peace 
Corpsmen in Nigeria. Still another set of correspondents here in 
the U.S. went off on a different trail—to see what Congressmen 
home for Christmas recess are hearing from the voters. They found 
the U.S, voter worried less about jobs and taxes and more about 
peace on earth. Both stories, condensed from thousands of words 
of reporting, are to be found in THe Nation. 

Not all Time's reporting comes from the ends of the earth. Con- 
tributing Editor John McPhee, who wrote this week's cover story 
on jackie Gleason, had only to pursue his subject a block away—to 
that upholstered saloon for the rented-Cadillac set called 21. Despite 
the convenience, McPhee’s assignment deserves some kind of 
endurance prize, for he saw his subject in a gamut of moods: 
testy, comradely, hostile, candid, suspicious, trusting. Cover Artist 
Russell Hoban too, spent hours with his man, and sought to 
catch—in one portrait—some of the restless complexity of Glea- 
son's character. 

. 

EAR’S end is a time for auditing the books. reviewing the old 

anticipating the new. In the spirit of the season. Cinema Critic 
Brad Darrach, with his usual mixture of slyness and seriousness. 
picks the best films of 1961. and Time's book reviewers make 
their collective judgment on the best books of the year. Another 
of Time's hardier traditions is the year-end business review. It 
attempts to say where we've been and where we're going. This 
year the review pays special note to a facet of the economy that 
has long been underestimated: the impact of automation and com- 
puters on businessmen’s actions and plans. Because of the year’s 
demands for extra copies of this special report, we're planning to 
make reprints available. If you would like copies of this economic 
study for your business associates, please drop a note on your 
letterhead to: Mr. James Donley. Time & Lire Building. Rocke- 
feller Center. New York 20. New York. 
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YOU DRIVE AWAY WITH NO DELAY/ When minutes 


count, count on National to get you from skyway to highway in record time. 
Faster service is why. In minutes you’re taking the wheel of a new Ford or other 
fine car. Clean, dependable, safety-checked. And best of all, no red tape, no waiting 


. you enjoy “‘head-of-the-line”’ service. Next time go one better! Go National. 
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t the ready. They are in the minority 
ays obvious and vocal 


THE PEOPLE 
Prevailing Wants 


Back home, U.S. Congressmen study 


though als 
On domestic issues, the Administra 





tion's medical-care-for-the-aged progran 
has strong support in scattered urban 
ireas including Detroit. Denver, Miami 
ind Boston. but legislators elsewhere have 
found little interest. Federal aid to edu- 
e¢ Administration aim in the 
of the 87th Congress, seems 


the prevailing winds—and  trin heir 
al she 
after a three-month vacation, the s7th 
Congre 


s accordingly. Last week 


poli 








was preparing to reconvene 
cation 
first 


in Washington, and its members talked 
about their barometric readings 











In recent years it was almost axiomatic all Complains liberal Demo 
that while international events hogged the crat Corman The general public seems 
headlines, the prospects for local sewer to have lost interest in it Adds his 


districts were of more concern to the California colleague, Democratic Repre 
folks back home. But not this time. Re sentative John J McFall The teachers 
ports Alabama's nine-term Democrati who vou would assume to be militant 
Representative Albert Rains It used ibout it don’t take the trouble to tell us 
be the folks down here talked about rural ibout it. 


Caps and Sweaters. One domestic is 
sue that does arouse interest and con 
troversy—is the Kennedy Administra 


routes and postmasterships social securi- 
ity and farm roads and veterans’ benelits. 
Ihis vear. for the first time since I came 














to Congress, people are genuinely con RAINS (LEFT) IN ALABAMA tion’s drive for liberalized foreign trade. 
cerned about war.” Says lowa’s Demo About the bia aquestior But many Congressmen remain undecided 
cratic Representative Neal Smith: “Our about which way the wind blows, and are 
people are more conscious of the bigger letters on the Congo than on any oth waiting before taking stands. One thing 
picture of foreign policy than they were a er subject. and it appears that North they agree on: foreign trade is going to 
vear ago. They are deeply concerned, an Carolina people feel the only offense raise a real ruckus. Observes Massachu 
gered and puzzled.” While making 10 the Katangese are guilty of is wanting setts’ Republican Representative Brad 
talks to his California constituents, four to be free.” observes Democratic Sen- Morse The concern isn't from industry 
term Republican Representative John F. ator Sam Ervin. Michigan's Republican it's trom the fellow who wears a cap and 
Baldwin was bombarded by more ques Represent: itive Gerald Ford found “fear sweater to work, He just sees in any ex 
tions on foreign affairs than were asked and apprehension that the Administration pansion of foreign trade a jeopardy to his 
on any previous visit home is too prone to negotiate and not firm own employment.” Adds Detroit's Demo- 
There were not only questions. but enough in its attitudes.” Savs California’s cratic Representative John Dingell: “It’s 
persistent protests. “Il have gotten more Republican Representative Al Bell of his awfully hard to convince a Ford worker 

constituents They feel strongly about 

aid to the Iron Curtain countries 1 the 

planes sent to Tito The people fed 

up with it.” Says lowa’s Reput Sen 

itor Bourke Hickenlooper There's a 


growing feeling that we're putting up 
great portion of money and getting kicked 
1round by toreign nations. 

Inquisitors & Recorders. Lawmakers 
from Florida to California report that 
ultraconservatives flock to political meet 
ings of both parties to register their con 
plaints about the U.S. handling 
Communist threat. Florida’s Der 
Representative Dante Fascell a 
the Birchites, but finds it tough going 








les With 





At almost everv meeting I go to. there's 
in inquisitor somewhere in the audience 
he says. “He's got chapter and verse 
a list of questions and material a yard 





long.” California’s Democratic Represen 





tative James Corman says: “I have spo 
ken at over a hundred meetings. and 
DoMINICK (LEFT) IN COLORADO these people are always there to ask the CORMAN IN CALIFORNIA 


The people are worried. same questions with their tape recorders Of peace or war, 


when he sees a Volkswagen going down the 
street that he ought to be for free trade. 

Almost apart from such stand 
he person and personality of President 


Issues 





John Kennedy—and, virtually without 
exception. the Congres n find that 
Kennedy's — popularity Mains unani 
mou ly high. Says Colorado's Republican 





Representative Peter Dominick: “To me 
Kenne 


critic may 





down 
even though the 
with something the 
done. He is 
ple like him 
cratic Representative 
I have the 
wakes up every morning with the weight 


no one runs personally 
\ be disaffected 
Administration h 
hgure and peo- 
Den 
‘held 
iware he 





1 personable 
Kentucky's 

Frank Stubbl 
they re 





Says 








reeling 


of the world on his shoulders, and that 
he’s doing the best he can.” Even G.O.P. 
Senate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen 
reports that Kennedy's “personal popu- 


larity remains reasonably high. This stems 
from an appreciation of his sincerity and 
his desire to keep the country moving. 

But Wisconsin's Republican Represen- 
tative Vernon Thomson expresses the feel- 
ings of many Congressmen of both parties 
when he says Kennedy has a good per 
sonal image. In that sense he 
whelming appeal. But he is more popular 
than any of the causes he espouses. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


"Dad's Gotten Sick" 
Life 


seph P, Kennedy. multimillionaire, former 


has over- 


at 73 Was pleasant indeed for Jo 





U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St 
James’s—and father of the President of 
the U.S. His son Jack. returning to Wash 
ington from a highly successful trip to 
South America, had stopped off to visit 
him in Palm Beach. In the days to come 
there would be the annual Christmas 





gathering of the Kennedy clan, with 





galore 
weather that 


grandchildren 
and the pz 
could offer. 


ol presents 


miest Florida 


But instead of enjoying such blessings 


Joe Kennedy at week's end was in a hos 
pital after suffering a stroke. 

It came on a beauti sunny day 
Accompanied by Jack oe strolled 





Palm 


a waiting | 


Beach mansion and got 
into Just then 
vear-old Kennedy peared at 
the doorway of the house. “I’m 
he airport with \ 
called. “Would you like to come 
) Of course she would. She climbed 
onto her grandfather's lap and went off to 
wave the President away for Washington. 
\fter the President's leave-taking, Joe 
Kennedy returned to his home with Caro- 
line, romped for half an hour with all his 
visiting grandchildren, then set off to the 
Palm Beach Golf Club with Ann Gargan 
his favorite niece. But on the fairway to 
the sixth hole, he sat down on the grass 
and said that he did not feel Ann 
rgan him to the clubhouse in a 
cart, then drove him home. In the 
front hall, Kennedy spoke brietly to Jackie 
Kennedy 
to his bedroom. He left behind him a stern 
injunction: “Don't call any doctors.” But 
the family, worried by his ashen appear- 
nce, ignored the order. After the doctor 
irrived. Joe Kennedy, still wearing a 
shirt and golf shorts taken 
bed and driven in a private ambu- 


out of his 





nousine tour 


Caroline 





going to 


father eph 






your 


medy 





well, 





took 


golf 


and to Caroline before retiring 


sports was 
iron 
lance with motorcycle escort to St. Marvy’s 
Hospital. where the chaplain gave him the 
last rites of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“Get Things Ready." President Ken- 
nedy rned of his father’s illness shortly 
atter his return to the White House. He 
had just entered Press 
when the “hot line” (a 
telephone connected only to Cabinet offi- 


le 





Secretary Pierre 


Salinger’s office 





Boppy, Jackie & Jack at Hosprrat 


Couse for 


oncern by the head o? 


tate 








CAROLINE & GRANDFATHER 





Reason to be pleased about his family 
cers and other high officials) flashed an 
imber light. It was Bobby Kennedy on 


the wire. After a tense conversation Jack 
Kennedy replaced the phone on its cradle. 


He looked stunned. “Dad's gotten sick 
he told Salinger. 
Later that afternoon, President Ken 


father’s ill- 
ness. His Bermuda conference with Brit- 
ain’s Harold Macmillan was less than 48 
hours away. But there could be no doubt 
that Jack Kennedy would fly first to his 


nedy got further word of his 


father’s bedside. “I’m going,”’ Kennedy 
told Salinger. “Get things ready. 
While preparations were being made 





the President presided over a -minute 


National Security Council meeting. Then 
he left the White House, walke through 





the cold rain and fog to a limousine where 
Bobby Kennedy and Sister Jean Kennedy 
Smith Three minutes after 


wailing. 


were 
they boarded the big presidential yet 
lir Force One 
Florida. 

The Gathering. In Palm Beach the 
President conferred with his wife, his 
mother. Rose Kennedy, and other mem 
vers of the family. From his father’s three 
doctors he learned more details about the 
fact that Joseph Kennedy had suffered 
in intracranial thrombosis. a blood clot in 


the plane took off for 


in artery in the brain. A quickly per- 
formed arteriogram—dye injected into 


the main artery of the neck and photo- 
graphed by X ray as it flows through the 
brain—had 


vessels of the revealed the 


thrombosis to be in the left cerebral 
and Phere 
some paralysis in Kennedy's right 
and he was unable to speak. 
From all parts of the nation 
of the Kennedy clan gathered. Pat Ken- 
nedy Lawford flew in California 
Ted Kennedy came by military jet from 
bringing with him Dr. William 
a Manhattan vascular special- 


hemisphere inoperable. was 


side 
members 
from 


Boston 


Tr. Foley 
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ist. From Washington came Eunice Ken- 
nedy Shriver. on the same plane that 
brought Secretary of State Dean Rusk to 
Palm Beach en route to the Bermuda 
conference. Ted Kennedy. Jean Smith and 
Ann Gargan spelled one another in a 
round-the-clock vigil near Room 355. 
where Joe Kennedy lay. Across the hall. 
doctors kept their own vigil. On the door 
to the doctors’ room was a bronze plaque 
“In Memory of Joseph P. Kennedy. Jr.* 
Donated by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph IP’. Ken- 
nedy. Sr.” 

Between visits to the hospital, Presi- 
dent Kennedy conferred with his aides. 
tried to keep abreast of his official duties. 
From Bermuda. Harold Macmillan offered 
to fly to Palm Beach for his talks with 
the President. or to call off the conference 
altogether. But when the doctors reported 
that Joseph Kennedy might continue in 
his semi-comatose condition for weeks. 
the President decided to go ahead with 
his Bermuda plans. 

On the day after his stroke, Joe Ken- 
nedy showed “improvement.” according 
to his doctors. He was still unable to use 
his vocal cords. still being fed intrave- 
nously and sleeping under sedation most 
of the time. That afternoon, the military 
jet carrying Rusk. Ambassador to Britain 
David Bruce. AECommissioner Glenn $ 
borg and other members of the Bermuda 
conference team arrived in Palm Beach. 
They left from the airport for the Capton 
Paul residence (Time. Dec. 151. where 
the President was staying. Waiting for 
them, Jack Kennedy received a telephone 
call from the hospital. It was his brother 
Ted. Their father, Ted reported, had 
awakened and was alert. Abruptly. the 
President left for the hospital. There, with 
his brothers and sisters. he spent 20 min- 
utes at Joe Kennedy's bedside. The old 
man recognized his children but was un- 
able to speak to them. 

At week's end the power of speech re- 
turned to Joe Kennedy. When Richard 
Cardinal Cushing visited him and assured 
him he was going to recover, Joe labori- 
ously replied, “I know 1 will.” But his 
doctors continued to call the ex-ambas- 
sador’s case “serious.” 

For Joe Kennedy it had been a long 
and colorful journey from the Boston of 
the Mauve Decade to the Palm Beach 
hospital room. On Wall Street, he had 
amassed one of the great fortunes of the 
U.S. He had served his country ably as 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, chief of the Maritime Com- 
mission and U.S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James's. And he had seen his 
second son become the first Trish Catholic 
President of the U.S. in history, As a 
father, he was justifiably proud. “The 
real measure of success.” he had said, “is 
to get a family that does as well as mine. 
1 don’t know what you can throw on the 
table that is better than that.” 





% Joseph Jr, a naval lieutenant, died a hero's 
death over the English Channel as pilot of a 
secret “drone” plane. heavy with 
which was aimed at a Nazi V-* site 


explosives, 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Without Solutions 


Behrendt’s cartoon was memorable— 
but in fact. the eagle. the lion, the lamb 
and the bear were far from harmonizing 
about peace on earth, And it was a gloomy 
day when President John Kennedy arrived 
in Bermuda last week for his fourth series 
of somber talks this year with Britain’s 
Harold Macmillan. Sitting in Hamilton's 
pale pink Government House. Kennedy 
and Macmillan conversed for as long as 
five hours at a stretch—with only a few 
minutes out for tea—but. inevitably, they 
were able to produce little in the way of 
hard solutions to the world’s woes. 

Kennedy and Macmillan reviewed the 
current rash of trouble spots—Goa. the 
Congo, South Viet Nam. Netherlands New 
Guinea—but they soon settled down to 
the continuing, fundamental problem of 
how to meet the Russian threat against 
Berlin. Both Kennedy and Macmillan ad- 


mitted that they were perplexed by the 
motive behind Khrushchev’s recent line 
on West Berlin. The Russian Premier 
could be toughening his stand cither be- 
cause he does not want negotiations or 
because he wants to go into negotiations 
with a hard position to use as bargaining 
leverage. 

Macmillan suggested that Llewellyn 
(“Tommy”) Thompson, U.S. Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, sound out Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko to see what is 
on Khrushchew’s mind. Ii Khrushchev 
sincerely wants Lo negotiate—and not just 
to generate propaganda—Macmillan said 
that the next step might be a meeting of 
the foreign ministers in late February or 
March to prepare the way for an eventual 
climb to the summit. President Kennedy 
readily agreed to the plan. A fervent be- 
liever in) summitry. Macmillan would 
dearly like to attend a conference on 


West Berlin. but the British have let it 
be known that they would support a man- 
to-man meeting between Kennedy and 
Khrushchev. 

U.S. and British experts compared ana- 
lytic reports of the Russian nuclear tests 
found that the scientists of the two na- 
tions agreed that the Communists had 
made substantial progress. President Ken- 
nedy told Macmillan that it may be nec- 
essary for the U.S, to resume nuclear test- 
ing in the atmosphere. Although he is 
under strong ban-the-bomb = pressure al 
home. Macmillan endorsed U.S. atmos- 
pheric tests. 


Applause for a Fraud 

It was most curious. To New York 
newspaper offices last week came a tele- 
gram signed by Eleanor Roosevelt and 
charged by Western Union to her private- 
ly listed telephone number. It denounced 
Democratic Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
for his description. made during a Ma- 


D Jacletiatiom 


e 








CEMMENDT—O1€ WELT WOK ZuarcH 


drid stopover. of Spain's Dictator Fran- 
cisco Franco as “an ally of the U.S. in the 
fight against Communist aggression.” Said 
the telegram: “That a member of this 
Administration could praise a Fascist ty- 
rant who has violated every basic precept 
of freedom and decency is indefensible 
just as General Franco is indefensible.” 

Next morning Mrs. Roosevelt denied 
that she had sent any such telegram: it 
apparently had been called into the tele- 
graph office by an impostor. Said Eleanor: 
“While the sentiments might not be far 
away from what I think, I would never 
send a telegram of this sort to the Secre- 
tary of State.” Just as curious as the epi- 
sode itself was the editorial applause given 
to the fraud by the New York Times. 
Wrote the Times: “The Italians have a 
saying. ‘Se non é vero, & ben trovato, 
which roughly translated means: ‘Even if 
it wasn't true, it was a good idea.’ 


9 












SHRIVER AT TRAINING CAMP 


HADING their eyes against the sun 

two men talked in the 
yard in the 
Manuel, Chile. 60 


In the distance 


school- 
village of San 
miles south of San- 
loomed the 

1 quacking duck 
led five grey ducklings in and out of an 
irrigation ditch. “We had a 
meeting last night 
ba, the school’s headmaster. “It went bet- 
ter than last time. Six men are 
build the chicken 
interested in the brooder 
ory Tomor, 24. of Reseda, Calif., a 
ber of the U.S. Peace Corps: “I'm 
happy it went well. 

\ high school French and German in 
back home in C Tomor 
weekdays teaching car 
pentry to 50 boys at the Instituto De 
Malloco. Chile. On week 
wheezing bus and rides 


empty 





crossroads 





tiago, snow 


ri ipped Andes; 


near Dy 





community 
said Sandoval Cérdo 
going to 
house. Five others are 
Replied 





structor ilifornia 





now spends his 





Educacioén in 


ends, he boards a 





SURVEYORS 





IN ST 





liles to San Manuel where 


e weasan 

nilies work landowner’s 12.000-acre 

hacienda their off-hours tend thei 
ywwn tiny holdings. Tomor is trying to 
} am pesinos raise poultry. He has 


them how to build 


wood 


chicken house 


ind bi nd a brooder of 





irrel. Former 
Manuel 
chicks that 


wood slats 


wire and 





iV onty one ot every oOo aan 


chicks 


survived: 46 





Tomor is r ng in a broo ive thrived. 
Now Tomor hopes to crossbreed good 
laying Leghorns with the Island 





Reds that lay the brown eggs preferred by 







Chilean wives. Says Schoolmaster Sando 


*ve what he has 

t It is the he 

thing that ever happened here. For the 
PI 


val Cordoba Do you bel 





in three weekend 





first time the people are beginning to 
work together is a community 


Missing Link. California’s 


one of 484 Peace Corpsmen now on sta 


Tomor is 


around 
the world. Peace Corps Director Sargent 
Shriver, who is Kennedy's 
brother-in-law, explains his organization's 
mission in broad terms The 


tion in underdeveloped nations 


President 


process of 


education in a new society is long and 





slow. There are important jobs to be 
filled before that process can produce 
enough trained people. The missing link 


in these newly developing nations is often 


or middle-manpower—men and women 


to do jobs until local people can be 
trained to take on this work themselves. 

lo fill that 
gents so far have been sent to the new Afri- 
Ghana. Nigeria and Tan 


the older but still 


need. Peace Corps contin- 
can nations ol 
Struggling 


ganvika. to 
South American countries of 
Pakistan and 


largest 


Colomt 





and Chile. to neighboring 


India he 


the Philippines. the 


group (125) Is in 


smallest (15) on the 


tiny. pear-shaped West Indian island of 
St. Lucia 
In each case. the corpsmen were invited 


by the host countrv—which also specified 


the skills it needed in the volunteers. Pri 


the demand was for teachers. Al 


] 
nary 





the corps members in the Philippines 
athematics. science and 
schools. All sc 


Ghan ire 





mentary volunteers 











teaching in secondary 
schools, Of the 66 corps members in Ni 
ger) ( 


ire secondarv-school te ichers 


Il help staff the new Uni 






nd the 





ersity of 

Farm and engineering experts are also 
needed. Most 
ll help set up an 
Ludhiana and teach 


to India 


igricultural coll 


men sent 





tical farming 





prac 
meven members of the 
ire showing the island 
lant crops. care for farn 





thin tice soil con- 


lorests, prac 


The 35-member Tanganyikan 








te onsists mainly of surveyors and 
engineers to work on a three-vear S67 
million road-building program. In India 





Pakistan 


Chile, Colombia, St. Lucia and 


REPORT ON THE PEACE CORPS 































cing with villag- 





en are wor 





tion. health education. town 
planning nd home 
Into the Fire. For some corpsmen, the 


hazardous. 


economics 





Five ge 


Nission ts 





group are making nin- 
in rugged country where na- 
nurdered a British geologist 


thought that he was conjur 





ing up evil spi 


rits by chipping rock sam- 





ples and heating them over a fire. On St 
Lucia. Bill Hundley, 23 a kit con- 


ing intidote against the deadly bite 


gar 


carries 















of the de-lance snake when he g out 
in the high grass to lay drainage ditches 
for banana plantations. On Catanduanes 
Island. 240 miles southeast of Manila. four 
men and four won teach in a danger 





that is buffeted with ty 
iverage Oo! twice a vear. 


ous coastal are 


phoons on ¢ 





Disease is 


East 


1 constant problem for the 
Pakistan has a prevalence of 
Malaria is 
volunteers 


iberculosis. Ghana's 
iggest killer 
tightly-drawn 
pills. In the Colombia town of 
Corpsmen Gerald McMahon 
City, Calif.. and Lyle Smith 
Valley. Mo bathe 
only available drinking 

an area rile with disease. On St. 





sleep uncer 


nets and gulp anti-malaria 
Minca 

24, of Daly 
ot Grain 
ind dip their 





must 
water from the 
river in 
Lucia. two Peace Corps girls doing health 
vork had hardly 
y were sent off to 
demic. In India 

has suffered dysentery. In Chile 
nembers of the group 


irrived be- 
help in a 
ilmost 


education 





fore ft 
typhoid 





every 
volunteer 
have lost in 


average of 15 Ibs, ona sk 





npy diet. 

Urdu, Twi & Tagalog. There are. o 
rse, other discomforts, Many corpsmen 
that 
no electricity, no telephones, no 
Nigeria 


transportation 





are assigned to villages have no 


plumbing 


entertainment. In where native 


eachers receive a allow 


ince trom the government toward the 





purchase of automobiles, the corpsmen get 


no allowance and must walk. In a frigid 
nountair village in South ( hile [wo 
Peace Corpsmen and two corps women 


each wear four sweaters under their coat 


to keep warn 


their fires 





they have long since stoked 


nanual 











copies ol a Issued 
by Washington, on “The Preservation of 
Personal Health in Warm Climates.” In 
the Philippine village of Mil Peace 
Corp omer re protected Irom native 
peeping-Tomism; the town's mavor has 
issued an order requiring any man a 
proaching the quarters after 1 m 





to carry a flashlight or lighted candk 





lo prepare for such vicissitude 
frorous 


is. Each 


re or unlver- 


the Peace Corpsmen were given 





training before being sent overst 


ata U.S. colle 





rroup studied 





ty. crammed up on culture and customs 


ittay proficiency 





spent up to hours 





in such local lang is Urdu for Paki 








stan and India. Twi for Ghana, Tagalog 
for the Phil ies. They were briefed on 
taboos he circle made by thumb and 





TEACHER IN NIGERIA 


forefinger, an all's well sign in the U.S, 
is considered obscene in South America. 
games 
\frica- 
cricket. 


The corpsmen taught loca 
and dances, including. for the 
bound, lessons on how 
lo help them inti-American 
propaganda, the corpsmen were given 
brush-up courses in U.S. history. 


were 


to play 
reply to 


Eventually 112 trainees were weeded 
out as unstable or otherwise unsuited for 
Many of the 
topped off their training with a 
physical culture course at a 
estry station in Puerto Rico; it has been 
rechristened Camp Hammarskjold by the 
Regardless of their age (the 
Corps members average 25 range 
from Julian Pineda, 13, serving in India 
to Miss Jeanne Dumas, 62, who is in Paki 


stan). they slid 


overseas duty. survivors 
6-day 


former tor 


corps. Peace 


years 


sheer 
atloat 
hands tied behind them, jogged on three- 
mile runs, bivouacked overnight in a rain 
forest. Recalls one Tanganyika graduate 
of Camp Hammarskjold: “We 
Puerto Ricans convinced we were 
ing for the next assault on Cuba 
The Incidents. But for all the prepara 
tions, unpleasant incidents inevitably ox 
cur. Nothing so far has 
of Margery 


down 
learned to stay 


slopes by 


rope with their 


had some 


train 


natched the case 
Michelmore and her famed 
Oct. 27). But in East 
there was a 


postcard (Tre 
Pakistan 











hear repetition of 
the incident. A Pakistani filched a half- 
written letter from a Peace Corps girl's 
room, threatened to raise trouble because 
she had ticized living conditions—and 
backed away only when it was explained 





ng that some 
living the life 


what she had meant by s: 
Americans in Pakistan were 
of Riley. 

On lesser mix-up levels. volunteers ar- 
rived in Nigeria to discover that some of 
them were expected to teach West Afri 


can history 
tion in it 


they had had little instruc- 
In the Philippines 
volunteers who had sweated through four 
hours 
would be livir 


themselves. 


a day of Tagalog learned that they 





z mainly in areas where oth- 


er of the republic's 8; dialects are used 


Chey had to start language training over 
ag In Nigeria. a few Peace Corps 
! ‘rs began wearing native robes 





hat other Americans 
ives would resent 


show of togetherness 





feared n is patronizing. 

In the Peace Corps’ first months in the 
field. such tensions have been surprisingly 
few—and the corpsmen have made many 


triends with their outgoing informality. 


Arriving in Peshawar. they sang the Pak- 
istant national anthem with such verve 
that they were besieged with invitations 


into local homes. In Mount Kilimanj 
ro's shadow, the I 
staged a bs 


nganvikan volunteers 
ball game. Despite a driving 





natives turned out to 
In Pakistan. a 
one night 
program of American folk songs. It was a 
memorable evening. Said the village head- 
man This was the first time in 
that the whole 
fun.’ On St. natives asked the 
Americans to teach them the Twist. The 
volunteers turned out not to know how to 
I'wist, ended up by learning 
island dance called the Sangantine. 
Away from the Jockey Club. During 
their working hours, the corpsmen put in 
plenty of overtime. In Ghana. Dor- 
othy Dee Vellenga, 24, of New Concord, 
Ohio chemistry all 
day in an 


thousand 
chee 


rain a 
watch and 
went to 





group 


a village presented a 


ive vears 


village got together for 





Lucia 





instead an 


teaches biology and 
Accra 


class to tutor a boy who has the 


school, stays on after 
makings 
of a doctor but who needs special instruc 
tions in advanced biology. On St. Lucia. a 
native vouth begged to be taught reading 
from that 


which the 


and writing request came 


program under corpsmen now 
enrolled in 


classes. In 


have 75 people nighttime 


literacy Colombia's coffee- 
growing community of Chitaraque. Davey 
Downing, 21. of Los Gatos, Calif.. and 
Kent Oldenburg. 23. of Salem, Ore irst 
launched a course 


the town’s first 


n midwifery. next buil 
latrine. after that sta 
Then 


the town’s mayor and priest, they traveled 


rted 
1 sanitation course iccompanied Dy 
© the state capital of Bovaca 


governor to order the completion of a 
town. The 


and the bridge w 


long-untinished bridge for the 
governor agreed 


1s ded 
icated fortnight ago. 

The response to such efforts has been 
gratifying. At Tafo, Ghana. the Africans 


talked of making Barnett Chessin. 23, of 
Paterson, N.J.. a subchief for his 
works. In Pakistan 


on the 


good 
volunteers are greeted 
hugs. traditiona 
sign of friendship. In the Philippines 
there have been so many fiestas that Mike 


streets with three 





Rosenthal, 23. of Meriden. Conn., now 
groans I don't even know how nany 
lechons | roast suckling pigs] I've eater 
since I came.” Says Monsignor Joaquin 


Salcedo, champion of 


The great 


Colombia's cam pe 


sinos problem of Americans 








RELAXATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


they 
jockey-club circles. 


abroad is that ilways live in small 
These young people 
ire doing other American has 
rhey are putting themselves on the 
level of the real people of the country. 
No one is more loved than the man who 
works shoulder to shoulder with vou. 
Such feeling is reward enough for most 
Peace Corps members (they get monthly 
living allowances ranging from $70 in the 
Philippines to $182 in Tanganyika 
$75 that is held in escrow in Washington). 
But there is an even greater value—a 
sense of participating in world events, Ex- 
plains Robert Morris, 24, of Van Nuys 
Calif., a Peace Corpsman in Pakistan 
Before, vou had to be in a higher echelon 


what no 
done, 





plus 


in order to do anything in foreign policy. 


The Peace Corps is a chance for people 


like me to help. 


LAYING BRICKS IN PAKISTAN 





a a SS 








DEFENSE 
Ace in the Hole 


U.S. defense planning rests on the as- 
sumption that all-out war, if it comes 
will begin with a Soviet nuclear attack 
against U.S. missile and bomber bases. 
Yo deter the Russians from launching 
such an attack. the U.S. needs a tough 
reliable. intercontinental ballistic missile 
that can be mass produced. buried in the 
ground. and fired within 15 minutes of the 
instant that enemy rockets first flash onto 
the radar screens of the Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning System in Alaska and 
Greenland. It is now convincingly clear 
that the Air Force has developed just such 
a missile; the Minuteman. 

Last week. seconds after its engines 
spouted orange flame. a Minuteman rose 
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in Montana. Missouri. North and South 
Dakota. and other states still to be chosen. 

“The real purpose of Minuteman is 
to get a true numerical superiority in 
ICBMs.” says Brigadier General Samuel 
Phillips. project boss of the missile and. 
at 40. the youngest officer of star rank in 
the three services. “To achieve that we 
must keep actual production costs as low 
as possible. and we must keep operating 
coasts equally low. 

Cheap Bird. Known in the Air Force 
as the “poor man’s missile.” the Minute- 
man is a bird of a different feather from 
the familiar Titan and Atlas interconti- 
nental missiles. As “first generation” 
Weapons. both the Titan and Atlas burn 
highly volatile liquid fuels that require a 
trouble-plagued network of pumps and 
pipes. Fueling and firing the Titan and 
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U.S AIR FORCE 


MINUTEMAN RISING 


The prospect should make any potential agaressor think twice. 


out of the inferno of its underground 
“silo” at Cape Canaveral. passed through 
the preceding smoke ring caused by the 
shock waves of its blast. and roared out 
into the South Atlantic on a test run 
that was considered perfect. 
Experimenting with new equipment on 
the Minuteman, the Air Force can reason- 
ably expect some test failures in weeks to 
come. But Minuteman’s progress to date 
is so encouraging that final-phase prepara 
tions are under way for the moment when 
it will become an operational part of the 
U.S. arsenal. Last week airmen and offi- 
cers at California’s Vandenberg Air Force 
Base were being trained to fire Minute- 
men. Slogging through knee-deep snow 
workmen in Montana were well along on 
the project of digging 150 silo missile 
sites that will be scattered like giant 
gopher holes across 20,000 sq. mi. By 
late next fall. a full year ahead of the 
original schedule, the first 50 Minutemen 
will go operational in Montana. And by 
1965. the Air Force will have between 
750 and goo Minutemen on the picket line 
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Atlas is an intricate business- —-many ex- 
perts doubt that they would ever get off 
the pad with just 15 minutes’ warning. In 
contrast, the Minuteman burns a_ solid. 
rubberlike fuel developed by Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. Once the Minuteman is 
fueled. it needs little maintenance, can be 
stored indefinitely and can be fired. from 
command to blast-off. in just 30 seconds. 
Simple, compact and rugged, the Min- 
uteman is 54 ft. tall, weighs 60,000 Ibs.. 
which makes it about half the size of the 
Titan 1. Liquid-fueled missiles are largely 
crafted by hand, but Boeing. prime con- 
tractor for the Minuteman. will treat the 
weapon much like a production-line item. 
Says Boeing’s Chief Engineer Ernest 
(“Tex”) Boullioun: “It will take us a 
year to install the first 10 in their silos 
nine months for the next 150. six months 
for the next 150, and after that we expect 
to put 150 in every three months.” 
Each Atlas missile requires a five-man 
operating crew, But a three-man crew, 
working from a concrete bunker 60 ft. be- 
low the surface. can fire up to ten Min- 


utemen. Such savings make the Min- 
uteman the nation’s cheapest intercon- 
tinental missile by far. At an estimated 
$3.000.000 per missile (counting costs of 
installation and ground equipment). the 
Minuteman costs less than half as much 
as the Navy's Polaris, a solid-fueled. 
second-generation missile that can be 
fired by a submarine from beneath the 
sea’s surface. Originally. the Air Force 
planned to load Minutemen on specially 
built railroad cars and send the missiles 
around the U.S. so that no enemy could 
zero in on them. But it turned out that 
the rail-riding Minuteman would increase 
costs by 60%; and last fortnight, after 
spending $108 million on the project. the 
Defense Department canceled the rail- 
road scheme. decided to tuck all Minute- 
men underground. 

Silent Silo. Cushioned in their air- 
conditioned concrete silos, the Minute- 
men will be able to withstand all but di- 
rect nuclear hits; the Air Force estimates 
that the U.S.S.R. would have to fire some 
20 missiles at a single Minuteman site to 
have a go‘ chance of a kill. Even the 
commodes in the control center will be 
mounted on rubber to withstand nuclear 
shock. A door weighing 45 tons will close 
off each silo to the sky. If an attack heaps 
earth and other debris over the door, it 
can be blasted open. 

\s the Minuteman waits in its silo, its 
guidance system will stare fixedly at the 
North Star, its silent gyroscope will spin 
ceaselessly. Cranked into its memory 
drums will be the data to guide the missile 
to any one of several targets. The guid- 
ance system itself cannot be jammed by 
electronics once it is set in motion. 

If the signal ever comes. each Minute- 
man will blast out of its silo and. carrying 
a hydrogen warhead with over so times 
the explosive power of the Hiroshima 
bomb, set out for a target up to 6.300 
miles away. That prospect should make 
any potential aggressor think twice before 
launching an attack against the U.S. 


Kill for Zeus 


The U.S. Army last week claimed a sig- 
nificant accomplishment for Nike Zeus 
its 48-ft. nuclear-tipped anti-missile mis- 
sile. Fired from New Mexico's White 
Sands missile range. a Nike Zeus locked 
on a ranging Nike Hercules: in the first 
real test of its interceptor capacity, the 
Zeus homed in and detonated close 
enough to be within “lethal radius” if it 
had carried a nuclear warhead. 

But Nike Zeus still has a long way to 
go, and the Defense Department is with- 
holding $125 million appropriated for 
Nike Zeus production until the Army 
solves some major problems. For one. its 
radar so far cannot distinguish between a 
real warhead and a decoy. For another, 
while it is efficient on a single target, the 
Zeus cannot make a choice when a “pack- 
age,’ or barrage of missiles appears. Final- 
ly, last week's Nike Hercules target mis- 
sile was tracking at only 3,000 m.p.h. In 
a test scheduled for the Pacific next sum- 
mer, the Nike Zeus will attempt to down 
an Atlas missile hurtling at 17,000 m.p.h. 
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LOUISIANA 
Small Comfort 


In northwest Louisiana's Fourth Con- 
gressional District. liberals are about as 
popular as the cottonmouths that abound 
in the swamps about Shreveport. Last 
week, in a special election to fill the seat 
of Democratic Representative Overton 
Brooks, who died Sept. 16, the voters of 
the Fourth had just the sort of choice 
they liked: arch-Conservative Democrat 
Joe D. Waggonner Jr.. 43. was pitted 
against arch-Conservative Republican 
Charlton H. Lyons, 67. When the votes 
were counted. Waggonner was the winner 
-by 33.846 votes to 28,275. a remarkably 
narrow margin for a Democratic congres- 
sional candidate in Louisiana. 

Waggonner, a former White Citizens’ 
Council leader from the town of Plain 
Dealing (pop. 1,357). started the cam- 
paign as an overwhelming favorite. But 
Oilman Lyons closed the gap by identify- 
ing Waggonner with the national Demo- 
cratic Party. Cried Lyons: “The national 
Democratic Party is 80°7 socialist and 
1.000% anti-South. They are taking us 
down the road to disaster.” The election 
of a Republican Congressman from Loui- 
siana. Lyons argued, would “jar the Ken- 
nedy Administration to the marrow of its 
bones. If elected to Congress. I would 
stand steadfast and work unflinchingly 
against the onslaught of socialism.” 

This put Waggonner on the defensive, 
and he was unhesitant about disassociat- 
ing himself from President Kennedy. But. 
he said. “you can't spite the President. 
You can only spite yourself. Anyone who 
does anything, anywhere, any time out of 
spite is only guilty of faulty reasoning. 
I'm still a good. conscientious, conserva- 
tive Southern Democrat.” But. argued 
Waggonner, he should not be damned sim- 
ply because he was running as a Demo- 
crat: “There is not a thing that is going 
on today that has not been going on for 
the past eight years. The Republicans 
have made mistakes; the Democrats have 
too.” Thus. he said. with the issue of seg- 
regation, Republican Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell was “guilty of every- 
thing that Robert Kennedy is guilty of.” 

On that basis, Waggonner won—but it 
was a victory in which national Demo- 
crats would find precious small comfort. 


WASHINGTON 
Come to the Fair 


Seattle's excited buzz had nothing to 
do with the Christmas holidays: the city 
Was in the frantic final stages of preparing 
for the 1962 Seattle World's Fair. which 
will open next April for a six months’ run, 
attracting some 7,500,000 tourists (hope- 
fully, as many as 10 million), to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Getting a Facelift. Hotels. receiving 
reservation requests at a 10,000-a-week 
clip, were already nearly sold out for the 
three summer months. By last week ad- 
vance sales of tickets had topped $7o00.- 
ooo. In the shadow of Queen Anne Hill. 
on a 74-acre tract of land, fair buildings 
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were rising dramatically. For Seattle. the 
experience was like that of the perennial 
wallflower who suddenly finds herself the 
belle of the ball. The town was mostly 
pleased, but partly dazed—and just a 
mite suspicious. There was dark talk 
about the girlie shows that are planned. 
Local businessmen were skeptical about 
the “New York money” that has poured 
into the fair and that, to many Seattle- 
ites, seems somehow tainted. The city 
fathers have refused to relax the Sunday 
curfew on liquor. But these are minor 
matters. and most of Seattle has pitched 
in with a will, dolled up the city to a 
fare-thee-well. Trees and colorful news 
kiosks have sprouted on downtown 





PAUL V, THOWAS—SEATTLE TIMES 
SEATTLE’S SPACE NEEDLE 
But watch those fellows from New York. 


streets; and parking meters now come in 
pastel hues, Some 131 projects are being 
renovated to give the old town ¢ celift. 

No Joke. The $8o-million fair is the 
result of luck, audacity—and hard work. 
The notion for a world’s fair was born 
seven years ago when three leading citi- 
zens met for drinks at the Washington 
Athletic Club. Two members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a newspaperman 
convivially agreed that it would be nice 
for Seattle to commemorate the soth 
anniversary of the 1gog Alaska-Yukon- 
’acific Exposition with another, grander 
fair. By the time the three reached the 
label on the bottle, the fair was no joke 
and things began to happen. The city 
pledged $10 million for an opera house. a 
theater and an exhibition hall. The state 
put up $10 million more for a coliseum. 
Local businessmen rounded up another 
$4.5 million. and finally the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriated $9,000,000. Then 
Joseph E. Gandy. Ford dealer and fair 











president. went to Paris and brashly asked 
the Bureau of International Expositions 


to designate the Seattle Fair as the only 


international fair it would recognize in 
the U.S. for a decade. To his surprise.* 
B.I.E. agreed. As of last week, 27 foreign 
nations, from Brazil to Yugoslavia, had 
signed up for exhibitions. 

Although some local citizens attempted 
to impose their own ideas. the officials 
wisely brought in architects and entre- 
preneurs from all over the U.S. to plan 
the big show. ‘“‘When I came here a year 
ago,” says Harold Shaw, performing arts 
director for the fair. “the first response 
was, ‘Well. he’s from New York. Watch 
him.” They wanted local entertainment. 
The local Gilbert and Sullivan troupe. 
Dancers from the local studios. The local 
Little Theater groups. 1 told them, ‘Look. 
this is supposed to be a world’s fair, not 
a county fair. Grow up. The result of 
such determination has set a high stand- 
ard. Among the fair’s highlights 
> THe Space NEEDLE. being constructed 
as the fair’s thematic tower. To stand 
600 it. high, it will be a graceful, wasp- 
waisted minaret. supported by six steel 
legs and topped by a four-story disk and 
a 40-ft, natural-gas torch. Within the 
slowly turning disk (one revolution an 
hour) will be a restaurant, an observation 
deck and a lounge where fairgoers will 
see a panorama of Mount Rainier. the 
Cascade Mountains, Puget Sound, the 
Olympic mountains and the city. 
> THE WASHINGTON STATE CoLiseuM. four 
acres of aluminum-covered space without 
a supporting column. Visitors will view 
exhibits from a “cloud” of 3.000 alumi- 
num cubes, each 4 ft. square. After the 
fair, the coliseum will become the city’s 
largest (capacity 20,000) sports arena. 
> THe U.S. Science Pavition, six build- 
ings enclosing a courtyard full of “space 
Gothic” arches and _ scientific exhibits. 
One, the “spacearium,” jointly sponsored 
by the Federal Government and Boeing 
Aircraft Co., will give visitors a realistic 
“trip” through the cosmos, and is expected 
to become the most popular single exhibit. 
> ENTERTAIN MENT will range from the Old 
Vie and the Philadelphia Symphony to 
Lawrence Welk and Elvis Presley. A $2.- 
000,000 midway, unhappily called “The 
Gayway.” will provide thrills, rides and 
freak shows. And of course the fair will 
have its undraped girls, in a “Las Vegas- 
type revue” to be produced by one Gracie 
Hansen, an entrepreneuse who promises 
“a daring show with some nudity. but all 
in good taste.” Mrs. Hansen admits, how- 
ever, that her last production, in a Cas- 
cade Mountains logging town, proved “too 
adult for the P.T.A.” 

As opening day draws nearer, the fair’s 
fathers plan to put the laboring force on 
a round-the-clock, three-shift schedule. 
Says a fair official: “Everything will be 
completed by opening day. There may be 
some wet paint, but we'll be ready to go.’ 





And to the vast chagrin of the sponsors of 
the 1964 New York World's Fair, which will 


have no official exhibitions from most of the 
nations of Western Europe, all BLE. members 
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INDIA 


End of an Image 
What are the basic elements of our pol- 
icy in regard to Goa? First, there must be 
peaceful methods. This is essential unless 
we give up the roots of our policies 
and all our behavior... We rule out 
nonpeaceful methods entirely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
Last week, after years of advocating a 
policy of nonviolence and lecturing the 
world—especially the U.S.—about its ag- 
gressiveness, India’s Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru went, as he piously put it 
contrary to my grain.” On Nehru’s or- 
ders, Indian forces invaded the tiny, 451- 
year-old Portuguese 
India’s west coast. In a three-pronged at- 
tack, crack Sikh and Dogra troops of the 
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colony of Goa on 


Hindus who eagerly desired to be reunit- 
ed with India. 

Actually, many Goans were cool to the 
idea of union. Goa was in far better eco- 
nomic condition than India, and was de- 
veloping huge and profitable iron and 
manganese deposits in north Goa. Goan 
businessmen were more fearful of India’s 
confiscatory taxes and stifling bureaucracy 
than they were of the petty restrictions 
of the Portuguese authorities, 
Union would also end virtually 
duty-free status and the sight of peasant 
women buying Chanel No. 5; and field 
hands carrying transistor radios. Goan 
Christians, who account for 40° of Goa's 
700.000 population, wondered about their 
rights among India’s 304 million Hindus. 

Nehru dismissed such reservations. In 
answer to Portuguese “provocations,” he 


colonial 


Goa’s 





INDIAN INVADERS IN Goa 


Western liberal fictic 


Erasing a wistfi 


Indian army's 
gunfire and air 


t7th Division 


force jets 


abetted by 
overran 
and the Portuguese enclaves of Diu and 
Damao in a naked act of 
Nehru’s self-burnished 
image as an apostle of peace. 

Hot and Cool. India’s attack followed 


weeks of jingoistic dissemblance by Neh 


Goa 


aggression that 


forever tarnished 


ru in New Delhi's Lok Sabha (Lower 
House). Prodded by Defense Minister 
V. K. Krishna Menon and faced with 
elections in February (see box), Nehru 


aimed a barrage of intlated and inflam- 
matory charges at the Portuguese. He 
claimed that Portuguese naval vessels had 


attacked an Indian fishing boat and an 


Indian merchant ship, and that well- 
armed Portuguese troops were “massing 
menacingly” along the 180-mile Indo 


Goan border. Portugal's colonial author- 
ities, Nehru said, were brutally oppressing 
the Goan people whom 


most of were 
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bivouacked 30,000 troaps across the Goan 
frontier. Both the U.S. and the U.N. 
rushed to head off the impending conflict. 
reversal of roles, Nehru, who 
savors the part of international peacemak- 
er. found himself on the opposite side of 
the table. U.S. Ambassador to India John 
Kenneth Galbraith four tried to 
talk Nehru out of taking military action 
Nehru was not listening. Replying to U.N. 
Acting Secretary-General U Thant’s ap- 
that India and Portugal negotiate 
their differences, Nehru said: “It is hardly 
possible to negotiate with a government 
that takes its stand on 16th century con- 
cepts of colonial conquest by force. 
Protective Invasion. The war lasted 
only 36 hours, As zero hour approached. 
the Indian field commander told his troops 
that they were going into Goa “not as 
conquerors, but as protectors.” Over the 
colony swept Indian air force jets drop- 


In an ironic 


times 


peal 


ping thousands of leaflets that said: “The 
defense forces who are now with you are 
for your own protection. It is their task 
to defend the honor of the motherland 
from which you have been separated for 
too long.” 
As Indian jets streaked overhead, Chris- 
tian Goans went to pray at the shrine of 
patron saint, St. Francis Xavier 
Civil authorities fled from the capital city 
of Pangim. leaving behind an untended 
bonfire of Portuguese documents in the 
mner courtyard of the governor general's 
palace. Carrying their guests’ laundry, the 
entire staff of the Mandavi Hotel lit out 
for the hills. Two cars pulled up in front 
of the Banco Ultramarino: their riders 
raced into the bank and came out with 
armloads of Portuguese currency. Drunk 
on stolen liquor, the few members of the 
Portuguese constabulary left behind in 
the city pranced up and down the main 
street playfully breaking windows. 
Pangim’s Hindus. none of whom had 
dared protest against the Portuguese in 
the past, suddenly materialized on the 
streets. As the first Indian troops entered 
into the city, the Hindus began to chant 
“Jat Hind, Jawaharlal Nehru, Ki jai” 
(Hail India, victory to Nehru). The In 
dian found a dozen prisoners in 
Pangim’s jail. “What are you in for?” an 
Indian officer asked one of the prisoners. 





Goa’s 








troops 


Forgery,” answered the prisoner. “Prom- 
ise not to do it again?” asked the officer. 
“Oh, yes. sahib,”” said the prisoner. He 


was freed. 

Mourning at Christmas. Scores of Por- 
tuguese evacuees, carrying babies, bottles 
diapers, waited for hours in Pangim air- 
port to be airlifted to Portugal via Paki- 
stan. On the runway, work crews labored 
to fill in bomb and rocket craters. Lisbon 
meanwhile was virtually in mourning: the 
gay profusion of colored Christmas lights 
that usually blaze over Lisbon’s shopping 
were nowhere in evidence. Even 
the U.S. embassy had placed a curtain in 
front of its Christmas display in the 
ground-floor window of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Office. Cinemas and theaters shut 
down as tens of thousands of Portugue 


streets 





e 
marched in a silent parade from Lisbon’s 
city hall to the cathedral. escorting the 
relics of St. Francis Xavier. 

As the Indian troops spread out over 
Portugal's Governor General Vassalo 
e Silva made one last show of bravado 
announced: “We will fight to the end. 
But Silva's ill-equipped. 3.000-man army 
which Nehru had said was “massing men- 
acingly.” had other ideas. Only real show 





The Indians were thus echoing countless 


leaders of the past. demanding 
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irredentist 





the return home of neighboring territories 
India wis 
even echoing the India, Said 


Richard Colley, Marquis Wellesley and India’s 


general at the end of the 8th cen 


(Trieste, the Sudetenland) 





conquerors of 





governor 
tury No greater blessing can be conferred on 


the native inhabitants of India than the exten- 


sion of British authority 
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of Portuguese resistance was put up by the 
1.783-ton sloop Afonso de Albuquerque. 
Steaming out of Marmagao harbor, the 
little frigate exchanged fire with an In- 
dian cruiser and two destroyers for 45 
minutes, Her captain badly wounded. the 
crippled ship was finally beached. Less 
than two days after Indian troops crossed 
the frontier, the Portuguese surrendered. 
The night after the surrender in Pangim 
a happy Sikh infantryman lay in a drunk- 
en sleep outside the governor general's 
palace. two champagne bottles at his side. 
Both sides killed more bottles than they 
did men. Best estimates of casualties: 40 
killed and wounded for both Portuguese 
and Indians. 

Gunboat Diplomacy. Even before hos- 
tilities ended. India had publicly begun 
to justify its action before the world. It 
had a case against the Portuguese, who ran 
an incompetent petty tyranny in Goa and, 
unlike Britain and France, stubbornly 
clung to a hopeless anachronism in refus- 
ing to get out of India. By claiming 
weakly that Goa was not a colony but an 
“overseas province,” Portugal did indeed 
(as India’s U.N. Delegate C. S. Jha put 
it) stand “against the tide of history.” 

For all that. India had not nearly ex- 
hausted the peaceful possibilities of ex- 
pelling the Portuguese by negotiation or 
diplomatic pressure. When it took action, 
it embarked on a simple. tgth century 
war of naked self-interest; the entire op- 
eration smacked of gunboat diplomacy. 
On that basis, it was understandable: the 
toth century was, in retrospect. not such 
a bad century. and even gunboat diplo- 
macy had its virtues. What made the 
whole enterprise so offensive was India’s 
post relentless posture of ethical superior- 
ity and its present hypocritical attempts 
to justify the invasion on moral grounds. 
India, argued Krishna Menon. was really 
defending itself because “colonialism is 
permanent aggression.” Forgetting — his 
manufactured threat of a potent Portuguese 
defending army, Nehru said: “The justifi- 
cation of this action is that it lasted only 
36 hours.”* Added Krishna Menon; “If 
there was a strong government in Goa, 
why did it not resist?” 

Means to an End. This same line was 
piped by Indian Delegate Jha as the 
U.N. Security Council met in response to 
Portugal's call for the U.N. to “denounce 
and rectify this lawless action of the 
Indian government.” Said Jha bluntly: 
“This is a question of getting rid of the 
last vestiges of colonialism in India. 
Charter or no Charter, Security Council 
or no Security Council, that is our basic 
faith, which we cannot afford to give up 
at any cost.” With breath-taking, topsy- 
turvy logic. Jha indicted Portugal as the 
aggressor. “It is not India that has en- 
gaged in provocation,” he said. “It is Por- 
tugal that has done so. There can be no 
question of aggression against your own 
frontier; there can be no question of 





To which the New York Daily News replied 
“A bank robber might just as well argue that 
the loot was justly his because he took it in 
a hurry without killing anybody and made a 
fast getaway.” 
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“MENON’S WAR” 


HE man most widely held respon- 

sible for India’s conquest of Goa 
is not Jawaharlal Nehru. but Nehru’s 
abrasive. acerbic Defense Minister. 
Vengalil Krishnan Krishna Menon, 
who apparently provided the neces- 
sary push to overcome his master's 
remaining scruples. With elections due 
in February, Nehru and Menon have 
been under continuous harassment 
from Indian leftists for not expelling 
the Portuguese “imperialists” and 
from moderates and rightists for ig- 
noring Red China’s new incursions 
on India’s northern frontier. Acting 
against Goa was one way to cover 
up inaction against China. Moreover. 
Menon’s own parliamentary seat was 
in danger, and shrewd Indian political 
opinion held that Menon could only 
win if he made himself popular by 
“solving” the Goa situation. 

Flamboyant. brusque. rude and ar- 
bitrary, as well as quick, capable and 
intelligent, Menon has long antago- 
nized the West—and a great many of 
his own countrymen. As he flew to 
New York last week to uphold India’s 
case at the U.N., he ran true to form. 
Asked during a London stopover if 
Mahatma Gandhi would have ap- 
proved of the Goan invasion, Menon 
snapped; “Well, he’s not here, is he?” 
A possible clash between Menon and 
the U.S.’s Adlai Stevenson from the 
rostrum of the General Assembly was 
avoided when the two men met in pri- 
vate, thus depriving the Assembly of 
a spectacular verbal display. 

. 

When he is on the attack, which is 
most of the time, Menon’s expression 
is ferretlike. Brain surgery last Octo- 
ber for a blood clot deprived him of 
his elaborately curled silver locks, 
making his looks even fiercer. Though 
he has no known history of any leg 
ailment, he constantly brandishes a 
cane as if it were a weapon. A tee- 
totaler and vegetarian, Menon, 64, 
dresses with Savile Row impeceability 
at the U.N.; at home in India, he 
wears a loose-fitting, collarless jibbah 
in which. says one Western observer, 
“he looks like Boris Karloff playing 
John the Baptist. 

In crackling (and self-cultivated) 
Oxonian accents. he has put forth 
Nehru’s ideas with a snarling elo- 
quence all over the world, giving them 
a leftist spin that invariably directs 
them against the West. Menon bends 
over backward to make allowances 
for the Communists, in 1956 voted 
against a U.N. resolution calling for 
the removal of Russian troops from 
beleaguered Hungary. He mouthed the 
Russian line at the Geneva conference 
on Laos last summer. has echoed Rus- 
sia’s call for an uninspected nuclear 





KRISHNA MENON 


test ban. Once criticized by the for- 
mer Senator William F. Knowland for 
his consistent advocacy of Red Chi- 
na's admission to the U.N., Menon 
acidly counseled the California Re- 
publican to “visit a doctor, a psycho- 
path, or somebody.” 

Menon is a leader of the U.N. at- 
tack on “imperialism,” but the mere 
hint of self-determination for the dis- 
puted northern Indian province of 
Kashmir, which is claimed by Paki- 
stan, brings forth a geyser of indignant 
oratory. In January 1957 he defended 
India’s right to Kashmir with the 
longest speech in U.N. history—7 hr. 
48 min. Blithely Menon also ignores 
Russia's satellite colonialism. Ques- 
tioned about East Germany's fetters, 
he answered: ‘‘Self-determination 
can’t be applied in such a way as to 
be impractical.” Indian critics say that 
in his post as Defense Minister, Men- 
on has promoted left-wing favorites 
in the army over independent officers, 
thus making large sections of the mili- 
tary loyal to him personally. 

° 

He is one of the most disliked lead- 
ers in India, but there are several rea- 
sons why Nehru values him highly. 
They are old friends, and have been 
ever since Menon’s 22-year self-exile 
in Britain. Son of a middle-class law- 
yer, Menon took degrees at the Lon- 
don School of Economics, also became 
a barrister, In 1935, when Nehru vis- 
ited England, Menon went all out to 
build him up as Gandhi's successor. 
He arranged annual Nehru birthday 
celebrations, set up speaking engage- 
ments in England, got Nehru’s first 
books published. 

Nehru finds Menon witty, intelli- 
gent. provocative. Besides, he serves 
as a kind of lightning rod for oth- 
er left-wing Indian intellectuals who 
might harass (and bore) Nehru far 
more if it were not for Menon’s posi- 
tion close to the Prime Minister. In- 
volved in a close race in the last gen- 
eral election in 1957, Menon expects 
another tight contest against the 
widely respected coalition candidate. 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani next February. 
The “conquest” of Goa probably gives 
Menon the edge he needs to carry his 
North Bombay constituency handily. 














aggression against your own people.” 

Scorning this argument. U.S. Ambas- 
sador Adlai Stevenson strongly stated the 
West's case. “What is at stake is not 
colonialism.” he said. “It is a bold viola- 
tion of the most basic principles of the 
United Nations Charter. Prime Minister 
Nehru has often said that no right end 
can be served by a wrong means. The 
Indian tradition of nonviolence has in- 
spired the whole world. But this act of 
force with which we are confronted mocks 
the faith of India’s frequent declarations 
of exalted principles.” 

Jointly the U.S. sponsored a resolution 


with Britain, France and Turkey ordering 
an immediate cease-fire. The motion was 
defeated by Russia's 99th Security Coun- 
cil veto. Actually. neither Adlai Steven- 
son nor the rest of the world should have 
been shocked at India’s resort to force. 
To a large extent, Indian nonviolence is 
a wistful fiction of Western liberals. Since 
1947. India has been consistently em- 
broiled in territorial disputes within. its 
own borders. It fought a bloody war over 
Kashmir with Pakistan that was tacitly 
approved by Mahatma Gandhi. took 
“police action” against Hyderabad when 
the Nizam of that state tried to prolong 


U.N.: Between Illusion & Disillusion 
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its independence. has for years been fight- 
ing in Nagaland against hostile Naga 
forces who desire independence. As Menon 
put it last week with disarming candor: 
“We have never abjured violence against 
any country when it’s to our interest.” 

The Lost Argument. India’s victory 
was hailed by the Afro-Asians and the 
Communists. From Russia, Nikita Khru- 
shchev cabled Nehru his approval. Mo- 
mentarily abandoning its border feud with 
India. Red China announced its “resolute 
support.” No word of protest was heard 
in India. Draped in a cloak of injured 
innocence, the Indian press charged that 











T almost seemed last week as if Western opinion were 
divided only between those who felt that the U.N. was 
about to die and those who believed that it was already dead. 

Quite a few were ready to welcome its demise. 

When the Security Council blocked any action against 
India’s aggression in Goa, Adlai Stevenson, recalling the 
League of Nations’ failure to oppose aggression. gloomily 
warned: “We are witnessing the first act in a drama which 
could end with | the U.N.’s] death.” British Foreign Secre- 
tary Lord Home, criticizing the U.N. action against Ka- 
tanga. warned that Britain might withdraw its financial 
support. In Washington there were demands for congres- 
sional investigation of U.S. policies toward the U.N. 

But the U.N. is not dying. nor is it behaving very differ- 
ently from its usual form. Instead of either gloom or wrath, 
the week's events should have evoked a new, realistic ap- 
praisal of what the U.N. really is and what it can accomplish. 

Force Remains. The greatest fuss was made by those 
who had consistently overestimated the U.N.—either by 
regarding it as the supreme source of law and morality 
(the liberals), or as a world conspiracy to undermine U.S. 
and other nations’ sovereignty (the right-wingers). The 
U.N. is. of course, neither. 

While it has created. in a very small way, something like 
an international civil service and the beginnings of a supra- 
national loyalty. it remains no more than the sum of its 
parts—and expresses. often enough, only the lowest com- 
mon denominator of its members’ policies. It can never 
be several things that overly enthusiastic supporters have, 
to its own disadvantage, wanted it to be. It cannot solve 
major world issues (Berlin, nuclear testing) because of the 
veto system. which accurately reflects the realities of a 
divided world. 1t cannot be a substitute for national policy, 
and should not be an easy dumping ground for problems. 

It is not. as President Kennedy said last fall, “the only 
true alternative to war.” The U.N. can perhaps reduce but 
cannot replace the use of force for urgent national self- 
interest, That is why some observers who do not necessarily 
approve of Nehru’s actions in Goa feel, nevertheless. that 
Stevenson became somewhat too sweeping in his condemna- 
tion of the use of force. Since Korea, the U.S. has used 
force in Lebanon and may have to use it again in Cuba 
or Viet Nam. 

The New Facts. What seemed particularly annoying 
about the U.N.’s position on Goa was that Afro-Asian 
nations which, like India itself. have always preached 
patience and compromise to the U.S., did not even raise a 
whisper of protest over India’s Charter violation. As Paris’ 
Le Monde put it: “One could hope that a few voices 
would be heard in the neutralist camp to deplore. in how- 
ever friendly a fashion. the Indian decision. It seems that 
anticolonialism excuses everything.” Obviously unable to 
line up any support from Afro-Asian nations to censure 
India, the U.S. dropped the matter with unseemly haste. 
This situation reflected the new facts of life in the U.N. 
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For years the U.S. has managed to counteract the Securi- 
ty Council veto, at least in part. through its majorities in the 
General Assembly. It has been clear for some time that the 
rush of the new African members into the U.N. would reduce 
or destroy those majorities. Some of these new members are 
volatile. hypnotized by the archaic fear of colonialism, and 
easily susceptible to Communist influence. As in the Goa 
case, many of them act blindly on a double standard, ready 
to condemn the West, rarely ready to criticize their own 
friends or the Communists. Does this mean. as some sug- 
gested last week, that the “Afro-Asian bloc” must be written 
off. and with it, the U.N.? By no means. 

The countries involved do not necessarily vote as a bloc, 
and they exhibit many different degrees of political stability, 
economic progress and philosophical outlook. Governments 
in Africa will come and go, the map will change and change 
again. The U.S. has not always fared well with these coun- 
tries in the U.N.. but there have been some successes. In the 
matter of Red China’s U.N. membership. for instance, 19 
black African nations, largely as a result of a frank political 
deal and skillful U.S, lobbying. did not side with Peking. 
Only last week the 50 Afro-Asian nations made no move to 
block a U.S.-backed condemnation of Red China as an ag- 
gressor against Tibet. U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Har- 
lan Cleveland believes that the “colonialism” issue may soon 
run out of steam (“A lot of the delegates regard it as a 
bore”), because there is simply not much colonialism left. 

Limited Uses. These are small pegs for optimism, but 
they do suggest that the “new nations” are very far from 
lost either to the West or to reason. They have amply 
proved that they have no special claim to moral superiority 
simply because they are small or neutral. They are as self- 
seeking as everyone else—but on occasion readier than the 
Communists to respond to the promptings of idealism. There 
is no reason why the U.S. cannot. by appealing to that very 
self-interest—and sometimes to the idealism—win support 
for its own policies through slow, patient. hardheaded pres- 
sure, persuasion and politicking. The U.S. must also use, 
more than before, other instruments of order in the world, 
such as NATO, the Common Market. etc. But, steering be- 
tween the extremes of illusion and disillusion, it can still 
make good, limited use of the U.N.—as can all other nations, 
when need arises. 

The U.N. can, in limited crises, serve as a highly conven- 
ient channel of force where (as in the Gaza Strip and the 
Congo) the use of national armies would be unpolitic or un- 
safe. Nor is its function as an international forum negligible. 
though much derided. “World opinion” may be an elusive 
force on whose wooing much effort can be wasted. But the 
U.N. remains a place where participants in a quarrel can be 
quickly summoned. where alarum can be raised, attitudes 
judged, responsibility or irresponsibility exposed. pressure 
exerted. In short. it is a place where. despite perils and fail- 
ures, men and groups engage in politics—an enterprise essen- 
tial to peace and civilization. 
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Another emergent problem may involve 
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CONGO 


Uncertain Pact 

the surrealistic the 
scene seemed weird as the Congolese Cen- 
tral Government's Premier Cyrille Adoula 
sat down to negotiate with his archenemy, 
Katanga’s Moise Tshombe. The meeting 
place itself was strange enough—a hospi- 
tal waiting room at a United Nations mil- 
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Katanga’s behalf. It included not only 
acceptance of the Loi Fondamentale, but 


recognition of the need of a unified Congo 
and a promise to hand over control of 
Katanga’s gendarmerie to Adoula’s re- 
gime, Tshombe even promised to respect 
the U.N. resolutions he had been cursing 
for weeks. 


But Tshombe had agreed to most of 
these things on previous occasions; each 
time he had reneged when he got back 
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was willing to fall for it again. “We have 
been duped before.” huffed the Central 
Government's Information Minister Jo- 
seph Ileo, “We do not want to be duped 
again.” The U.N. was more specific 
about the binding effect of the pact. 
“There is no question of ratification.” 
announced a U.N. spokesman grimly. “As 
far as we are concerned, it is signed. 
sealed and delivered.” 

The U.N. was determined to back its 
stand with force. In the agreement. 
Tshombe had promised to send Katanga 
Deputies to the Congolese national Parlia- 
ment by Dec. 27 to start the reunification 
of Katanga with the rest of the country: 
if Tshombe did not live up to his pledge. 
the U.N.’s 6.000 Indian. Ethiopian, Swed- 
ish and Irish soldiers around Elisabeth- 
ville might well resume their hail of shells, 
rockets and machine-gun fire. When one 
of Tshombe’s platoons last week clashed 
with a group of Ethiopian soldiers who 
occupied the big Union Miniére copper 
refinery at nearby Lubumbashi, the Ethio- 
pians fought so bitterly that the ground 
was littered with Katangese dead as the 
survivors retreated in disorder, 


INDONESIA 
Fight over the Papuans 


As India’s armed forces rolled into Goa 
last week. Indonesia's jaunty President 
Sukarno tried to hitch a ride. Standing 
beneath a canopy in the cultural center of 
Djokjakarta, Sukarno told a wildly cheer- 
ing crowd of 100,000 to prepare “for the 
coming general mobilization of all the 
Indonesian people soon to liberate West 
Irian from the claws of Dutch imperial- 
ism. My brothers, this is my command!” 

West Irian is the Indonesian name for 
a California-sized island of swamp and 
jungle that the Dutch call Netherlands 
New Guinea (the eastern part of the is- 
land is administered by Australia, whose 
rights there Sukarno so far has not dis- 


puted). To add muscle to his speech, Su- 
karno has assembled an invasion army of 
16.000 (backed up by another 100,000) 
on a small group of islands near the coast 
of New Guinea, which is defended by 
some 5.000 Dutch soldiers and marines. 
For air cover Sukarno can use 60 MIG 
jet fighters and 26 TU-16 bombers sup- 
plied him by the Soviet Union. 

Ruined Policy. To the extent that the 
conquest of Goa encouraged Sukarno to 
hope for a cheap victory of his own, it 
also caused widespread dismay in The 
Netherlands. Dutch Foreign Minister Jo- 
seph Luns, 50, a strong man in a weak 
conservative Cabinet, had based his New 
Guinea policy on the belief that India’s 
“peaceable” Nehru would never support 
military action by Indonesia, and that the 
U.N. would immediately act against ag- 
gression. Now his policy lies in ruins. 

The cancerous dispute over New Guinea 
is almost entirely one of national pres- 
tige. Sukarno bases his claim on the 1946 
agreement between Indonesian leaders and 
Dutch representatives that gave sov- 
creignty to Indonesia over “the whole ter- 
ritory of the Netherlands Indies.” There 
were loopholes, however, providing “spe- 
cial arrangements” for regions not want- 
ing to join the Indonesian union. The 
Dutch did withdraw from some 3,000 
islands inhabited by gs million people, but 
under the treaty loophole held onto New 
Guinea, on the ground that the Papuan in- 
habitants are ethnically, linguistically and 
religiously different from the Indonesians 
and (claimed the Dutch) do not really 
want to belong to Indonesia. The Dutch 
also held that New Guinea could serve as 
an asylum for some 200,0c0 Eurasians of 
mixed Dutch and Indonesian blood who 
might not wish to live under Indonesia’s 
new rulers. 

The then resident Dutch governor of- 
fered another explanation: “We are a sea- 
faring, air-minded people. We cannot give 
up our last possession in the Pacific.” 

Sunken Millions. To the Indonesians, 
the continued Dutch occupation of bar- 
ren, poverty-stricken New Guinea repre- 
sents the loss of one-sixth of the land area 
of Indonesia, and, valucless or not, they 
want it. As for the 700,000 Papuan in- 
habitants of New Guinea, many of them 
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living deep in impenetrable jungle valleys 
are unaware that there is either a Neth- 
erlands or an Indonesia, much less a dis- 
pute. The few educated Papuans seem in- 
clined toward independence but recognize 
their present inability to stand alone. 

The seemingly senseless struggle has 
cost both sides dear. In 1957 Sukarno 
brutally expropriated $1.5 billion in Dutch 
investments in Indonesia and expelled 
50.000 Dutch residents. In addition, the 
Dutch government has had to sink nearly 
$30 million a year into New Guinea just 
to keep it economically afloat. Because of 
Indonesia's determination to regain its 
“lost” territory, Sukarno devotes a large 
part of his annual budget to arms. thus 
further wrecking the wobbly economy of 
his island nation. 

Legal Cloak. At the U.N. last Septem- 
ber. Foreign Minister Luns stated that 
“The Netherlands wishes irrevocably to 
terminate its history as a colonial power.” 
He proposed handing over New Guinea to 
the U.N.. which could then allow the na- 
tive Papuans to determine their own fate. 
Indonesians view the Dutch move as sim- 
ply an attempt to give a “cloak of le- 
gality” to an illegal act. In a speech to a 
mothers’ meeting last week, in which he 
urged them to put their sons and daugh- 
ters in uniform, Sukarno cried: “I call on 
the whole world not to bother trying to 
get us talking about self-determination 
for West Irian. We definitely reject that 
sort of self-determination.” 

Last week the U.N. appealed to both 
countries for a “peaceful settlement” of 
the issue. In The Netherlands. Foreign 
Minister Luns is propelled toward nego- 
tiation by the obvious reluctance of the 
Dutch to get involved in a pointless co- 
lonial war. A majority of the Cabinet also 
backs negotiations but a stubborn and po- 
tent minority, including Luns himself and 
Home Affairs Minister Edzo Toxopeus 
wants Papuan self-determination guaran- 
teed by the Indonesians before sitting 
down to the conference table. In Indo- 
nesia, Sukarno is restrained by the fact 
that an invasion of New Guinea is a far 
more risky military operation than was 
the Indian walkover in Goa. Should the 
invasion fail, Sukarno might well be over- 
thrown as a consequence. 
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SOUTH KOREA 
On the Scaffold 


T hey vastly 
polished Cabinet minister, a 
guard, a wealthy newspaper publisher, a 
ontirmed criminal and a 
politician. One chilly day last week al 
five met the same fate: they mounted a 
scaffold at Seoul's Sodaemun 


were hanged by the neck until dead. 


were dissimilar men—a 


tough body- 


veteran Socialist 


prison anc 


The executions were carried out by the 
ruling military junta, headed by Genera 
Park Chung Hee, who some observers fee 
is being Just a shade too zealous as a re 
former. General Park confir 1 the death 
sentences but delicately refrained from 
having them carried out until after he hae 
made good-will visit to U.S. President 
John Kennedy during which 
he won strong U.S. backing. 

What the hanged men had in common 
was that they had all supported deposed 
President Syngman Rhee. Otherwise, their 
alleged crimes hardly seemed to merit the 
death penalty: former Home 
Choi In Kyu was accused of fraud; Rhee’s 
ex-bodyguard Kwak Yung Joo and Gang- 
ster Lim Wha Soo, of corruption; Social- 
ist Choi Baek Keum, of “antistate ac 
tivities,” and Publisher Cho Yong Soo 
charged with “sympathizing” with 
the views of Communist North Korea. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Changing the Change 
said William E 
“that a \ 
tem of coinage would be of universal ad- 
vantage in monetary transactions.’’ None- 
Gladstone warned against “any 
decisive step” until “the subject has been 
thoroughly sifted and is well understood 
by the public.” Last week Chancellor Sel 
wyn Lloyd announced that the govern- 
ment is appointing a new committee (the 
sixth since 1824) to sift the practical 
problems of currency reform. If they do 
not prove overwhelming, promised Lloyd 
the government will definitely adopt a 
decimalized currency—possibly by 1965. 
Next to Yap. Though all change is 
abhorrent to the English, small change in 
Britain is impossibly hard on tourists 
pocket linings and computers, whose man 
ufacturers their idvanced 
models out of the country rather than 
idapt them to the currency.* The British 
have seven s 
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through the half crown, which is worth 
35¢; and next to the stone cartwheel 
used for coins on the Pacific island o 


Yap, they are almost certainly the world’s 
heaviest. Since the lowest-value folding 
is the to-shilling note, which has 
a U.S. value of $1.40, Britons stagger un- 
der the weight of small change they must 
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Back in the | 


Like English place names, English coins 
have an illogic all their own 
half which to 
almost indistinguishable 
»-shilling pieces 
Though many 
still priced by the guinea (1 pound plus 
1 shilling), there is no guinea coin or bill, 

From the U.S., which adopted decimal 
coinage in 1792, to South Africa. which 
made the change in I45 countries 
have decimalized their currency; Britain 
is the last major bastion of currency con- 
fusion. In school 
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of the time they 
now 


scale ( 20 grains to a scruple }, linear meas- 
ure (40 rods to the furlong), dry measure 
(4 pecks to the bushel) and liquid meas 
ure (52.5 imperial gallons to a hogshead 
lhe strongest argument for adoption of 
a decimalized Britain's im 
pending entry into Europe's solidly deci 
malized Common Market. Said a French 
If Thad tot 
hauling 1 short 
of coal 704 ton-miles at g pounds, 8 and 6 


Carditf—why, I'd 
Germany 


currency ts 


businessman last week gure 


out the 


cost ot 





a ton f.o.b order it 


from instead, 

Fivepenny Sixpences. Of various pro- 
posals for decimalization, the most prac 
tical is the solution already adopted by 
South Africa and recommended for Aus 
tralia and New Zealand. The pound note 
would be and the to-shilling 
note become the standard denomination 
while shillir 
units liké the 
bit would thus 
o the U.S, 
half crown wou 


scrapped 


would represent ten penny 


dime 





the present sixpenny 


represent 5 pence and be 
while the 


i correspond to a quarter. 


equivalent nickel 





Britons are divided over nomenclature for 


the new 1o-shilling bill. Some want to call 


it a “Britannia,” others a “noble ifter 
in English coin that was worth 6 shillings 
and 8 pence in 1461 and. mercifully, was 


crapped. No one has vet suggested call 


ing it a dollar. 


f the 





Pandemonium Revisited 


the English are till a 
penny-wise nation of shopkeepers. In their 

ind they turn 
into pound-foolish gamblers. Spurred by 
the liberal new Betting and 
vhich make than ever 
a “flutter.” Britons by 


the midst of 


From 9 to = 


eisure time more more 
Gaming Act 


to have 





it *asier 
last week were in 
gambling boom 
in their history. In they have gam 
bled away their 
961 budget for defense. Dance halls and 
movie theaters (including many in the 
J. Arthur Rank chain, hard hit by TV) 
have been transformed into bigtime bingo 


the biggest 
1961 


some $3 billion, 62°; of 





parlors, “Fruit machines.” as one-armed 
bandits are known in England. have blos- 
omed even in its sacrosanct drinking 


clubs. Bookies, permitted to operate from 
betting offices for the first 
1853. report that business is up from ten 


time since 


to 25°. But for well-heeled Englishmen, 


the law's most welcome 


provision is its 


restoration ol chemin de fer™ to the Brit 
ish scene. 


Banned 





in S45 alter a series of sul- 


cides and scandals stemming from huge 


losses, “chemmy” is now the main attrac- 
tion in 50 casinos that have sprouted in 
London during the past half year, and 


police predict twice that number within 
1 few months, Trumpeted the Daily Mail 
MONTE CARLO—MAKI : 

Rejected Crown. The biggest and most 
elegant new casino is named Crockford’s 


WAY FOR IL ‘DON 


ind in tradition and atmosphere it does 
not recall “Monte” so much as the 
pre-Victorian London of rip-roaring Re- 
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Disraeli 
before 
1840 


James 5s to 


bloods. In its heyday 
icknowledged 
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was the 
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tO Wall SIX years 
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elected 
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to membership in 
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in the days of the Grand Monarch.” It 
was a favorite haunt of politicians. and 
the Duke of Wellington instinctively re- 
paired to Crockford’s when he tried to 
form a new Cabinet in 1834. The future 
Napoleon III was holed up there when 
an emissary came to offer him the crown 
of Greece (he turned it down). 

Over free food and wine. the aristoc- 
racy matched wits and wagers, betting on 
everything from the Derby to the seduc- 
tion of a duchess. Crocky’s. as it was 
called, was also known affectionately as 
The New Pandemonium and, less fondly. 
as the Fishmonger’s, after the original 
profession of its founder. William Crock- 
ford. who made a fortune of some 
$6,cc0.000o—or what one historian de- 
scribed as “the whole of the ready money 
of the then existing generation.” The club 
was closed by the 1845 law prohibiting 
chemmy and almost all other forms of 
card playing for stakes. After almost a 
century of chemmy absence from the 
London scene. Crockford’s reopened near 
its old location as a staid. serious bridge 
club, numbered among its members U.S. 
Ace Charles Goren and Britain’s Tain 
(Bridge Is an Easy Game) Macleod, new 
chairman of the Conservative Party, who 
resigned from the club in a huff last fort- 
night when Crockford’s launched its new 
gambling casino. 

Filing-Cabinet Frenchies. Aiter passage 
of the new gaming act. Crockford’s was 
bought by an Old Harrovian entrepre- 
neur. blond. beefy Tim Holland. 35, who 
brags of learning bridge when he was 
nine. He transformed the club’s venerable 
second floor with $8o.cco worth of silk 
damask wall coverings and 18th century 
candelabra. imported eight French crou- 
piers and French-made plastic chips 
representing $1,500,000 (highest chip: 
$2.800) for four chemmy and eight poker 
tables. In return for a cut of the take, 
Businessman Holland persuaded foxy old 
Isidor Abbecassis. Le Touquet's casino 
czar, to preside over his remodeled Pan- 
demonium. Since by English law the 
house has no legal redress when a gam- 
bler’s check bounces. Abbecassis was hired 
mainly for his intimate knowledge of 
Britain's better-heeled bettors. “These 
Frenchies.” says Holland. “have card- 
indexed steel filing cabinets in their 
heads.” “These English.” says one of his 
croupiers, “are crazy. They bet pounds 
as if they were francs.” 

One carl dropped $280,000. calmly bor- 
rowed another $280,000 and recouped 
$5.600. When a blonde baroness in a skin- 
tight red dress left the chemmy table one 
morning last week after dropping $5,600. 
she yawned: “Lovely evening. really.” 
Lured by cut-rate Lucullan food (price 
of dinner: $2.50) and free breakfast with 
champagne, more than 1.200 top-drawer 
Britons have joined the club. which Tim 
Holland modestly calls a “gold mine.” 
Last week, after his casino had been run- 
ning only ten days. Crocky’s new master 
had already earned the Biblical encomium 
pinned on Fishmonger Crockford in the 
roth century: “He hath filled the hungry 
with good things: and the rich he hath 
sent empty away.” 
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BERLIN 
Christmas Carol 


Not even Scrooge was mean enough to 
throw stones at Christmas trees. But last 
week in Berlin, East German Vopos 
pegged rocks at the twinkling colored 
lights strung on some Soo Christmas trees 
set up along the West Berlin side of the 
hated Wall dividing the city. The Com- 
munist policemen were poor shots—in a 
week of rock throwing they darkened only 
eight trees which were promptly replaced. 

In this holiday season the Wall seems 
to grow higher and stronger. In German. 
the future is often implied in the present 
tense. Berliners say. “Die Mauer bleibt” 

-the Wall remains. and will remain. Jul- 
ius Cardinal Dépfner. Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Munich. observed: “One 
can understand why countless people are 
afraid of Christmas Eve; because on that 
very evening all the misery of our divided 
families will break out. Then many will 
comprehend how high the Wallis...” 

Appeals Refused. On past Christmases. 
Berlin was the meeting place for families 
divided by East and West. From the Com- 
munist East Zone came die Alten, the old 
ones—elderly people who clung to pen- 
sions, apartments, old cireles of friends, 
rather than escape to the West. The East 
people would file up the damp stairs of 
Bahnhof Friedrichstrasse in East Berlin. 
take the elevated. and ten minutes later 
emerge into the neon-lit bustle of West 
Berlin. There they were met by relatives. 
led to well-heated apartments. treated to 
chocolate. cigars—and pineapple. which is 
scarce in the East Zone. 

Last week, all that was verboten. The 
Communists curtly refused appeals by 
West Berlin’s senate and the German Red 
Cross for an easing of border restrictions 
during the holidays. As distinet from West 
Berliners, West Germans can still enter 
East Berlin if they have sufficient stamina 
and persistence. Hundreds lined up as 





Vopos pawed over their grey identification 
cards. “Do you always have to wait this 
long?” asked a man in the queue. A 
woman answered: “No. They're just mak- 
ing it hard for us. They want us to think 
twice before we come here again.” 

The Communists are as restrictive of 
goods as of people. They have forbidden 
the sending of medicine or canned food 
irom the West. The mails are so slow that 
a small package mailed by a West Berliner 
to an East Berlin relative a few blocks 
away may take weeks to be delivered. 

Traditional Dishes. Though gloom is 
heavy on the West side of the Wall. it is 
thick enough to cut on the East. On Marx- 
Engels Platz. crowds wander through the 
“Christmas Market.” a bright-painted 
hodgepodge of game booths, carrouse 
sausage counters and Ferris wheels, The 
displays are trimmed with Tunnenbanm 
branches and Christmas decorations, but 
the people remain grim and unconvivial. 
At the intersection of Wilhelmstrasse and 
Unter den Linden, knots of East Berliners 
gather to stare wistfully westward through 
the columns of the Brandenburg Gate. 
Murmured a bespectacled worker; “The 
Americans should have torn down the 
Wall. Now it is too late.” 

In West Berlin, the holiday tables were 
piled with traditional dishes—boiled carp 
for Christmas Eve. roast goose for Christ- 
mas Day. the cheery bunte Teller, plates 
piled high with fruit and marzipan. nuts 
and pastry, But West Berlin’s authorities 
have banned the traditional New Year's 
Eve fireworks for fear some young people 
would lob the German equivalent of cher- 
ry bombs across the Wall into East Ber- 
lin and precipitate trouble. The Berlin 
mood last week was accurately reflected 
by a sardonic “Carol for Our Time” writ- 
ten by members of the press corps: 

Roll the tanks to Checkpoint Charlie, 

Fa la la ta fa, la la la la. 

‘Tis the season to be jolly, 

Fa latlalatalalalatla.. 








S. 





ERT LACKENBACH 


CHRISTMAS TREES AT THE WALL 
"Roll the tanks to Checkpoint Charlie, fa lalalala... 
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THE AMERICAS 
Catching Fire 


Most good will visits are forgotten as 
soon as the dignitaries depart, the confetti 
is swept up, and the trucked-in crowds 
are trucked back where they came from. 
But President John Kennedy's three-day 
foray into Latin America seemed to be 
leaving a somewhat more lasting imprint. 
Those who saw him. in Caracas and Bo- 
gota, appeared genuinely touched by his 
charm, his obvious good intentions. his 
interest in them, and his pretty young 
wife. But more important. they—and in- 
deed the entire hemisphere—responded to 
a message he brought. 

Journeying south to ignite the still 
uncaught fires of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Kennedy said the expected things 
and went beyond platitudes in declaring 
that violence and tyranny could not do 
as well as democratic methods in reform- 
ing society. That part of his message. with 
its implied indictment of Castro. he put 
most clearly at a state dinner in Bogota. 
Warning against “those who tell us that 
the only road to economic progress is by 
violent Communist revolution.” Kennedy 
pointed to Western Europe. free and 
prosperous, and then to the contrast of 
Eastern Europe, grim. grey and captive, 
“They promise free elections and free 
speech and freedom of religion. But once 
power is achieved. elections are elim- 
inated, speech is stifled, and the wor- 
ship of God is prohibited.’ 

"We Must Prove.” To Latin America’s 
millions of miserably poor, Kennedy de- 
clared challengingly, “We must prove that 
free institutions can best answer their 
implacable demand for social justice, for 
food, for material welfare and, above 
all, for a new hope—hope for themselves 
and for their children.” 

Kennedy freely admitted that in the 
past the U.S. had made “many mistakes’ 
in its Latin American relations. That gave 
him license to ask bluntly for a similar 
admission from others. “The leaders of 
Latin America. the industrialists and the 
landowners are, I am sure, also ready to 
admit past mistakes and accept new re 
sponsibilities,” said Kennedy. and he 
idded: “For unless they are willing to 
contribute your resources to national de- 
velopment, unless they are prepared not 
merely to accept, but to initiate, basic 
land and tax reforms, unless they take the 
lead in improving the welfare of the peo- 
ple of your country—then that leader- 
ship will be taken away from them, and 
the heritage of centuries of Western civil- 
ization will be consumed in a few months 
of violence.’ 

Warm Response. It was not the kind of 
message to go down well among some 
well-off Latinos, who are not in an initiat- 
ing mood. but the message got a good 
recepuion among the cumpesinos Kennedy 
wanted to reach and won him the warmest 
press response given a U.S. president since 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, to whom he was 
often compared. 

Completely won over. Brazil's influen- 
tial O Estado de Sdo Paulo called Ken- 
nedy’s visit “one of the greatest events in 
the history of the American hemisphere. 
He is a real soldier. a soldier of peace.” “A 
patriotic crusade.” cried Mexico City’s 
Ultimas Noticias. and even some sections 
of the Yankee-baiting press changed their 
tone. In Buenos Aires, a powerful, anti- 
Yankee Peronista leader was forced to 
admit: “After Bogota’s clear and coura- 
geous speech. there is nothing to do but 
applaud and support Kennedy and _ his 
alianza all the way.” 

As the ripples spread out. Argentina's 
President Arturo Frondizi made a special 
point of scheduling a stopover in Florida 
for an “informal chat” with Kennedy on 
his way home from a Far Eastern tour. 
In Argentina. Brazil, Uruguay and Mex- 
ico. there were stirrings about wanting a 
Kennedy visit soon. Confetti and speeches 
do not a firm alliance make. but the be- 
ginnings were promising. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Promise of Peace 

After much tension but surprisingly 
little violence. the Dominican Republic 
last week seemed to be heading for sta- 
bility. Seven months after the assassina- 
tion of Trujillo, which ended 31 years of 
dictatorship. a peaceful transition to de- 
mocracy Was agreed to by all factions. If 
all now goes well. there will emerge a 
Swiss-style Council of State. and free 
elections will be held next year. Agree 
ment on all this was reached by the oppo- 
sition and by President Joaquin Balaguer 
and the army’s strongman. General Pedro 
Ramon Rodriguez Echavarria, 37. 

Unlikely Go-Betweens. Thus ended an 
explosive. six-week crisis verging often 
near the flash point of civil war. Last 
month Balaguer and Rodriguez Echavarr- 
jia—with an assist from Washington 
which stationed warships and marines off 
the Dominican coast—became heroes for 
a day by blocking a comeback coup by 
two Trujillo brothers. But their authori- 
tarian rule still did not meet the nation’s 
hankering for freedom. The opposition 
National Civic Union. a moderate group 
demanded that Balaguer and Rodriguez 
Echavarria themselves abandon power. At 
first the two Trujillo holdovers refused. 
It remained for two unlikely go-betweens 
to bring about a settlement—Luis Ami 
ama Tid and Antonio Imbert Barreras 
sole survivors of the Trujillo assassination 
plot. Invoking their present popularity as 
tyrannicides. Amiama Tid and Imbert 
quietly sold Rodriguez Echavarria and 
Balaguer on a compromise. Warily. the 
National Civic Union accepted. too. 

Under the compromise. which is slated 
to be ratiiied by Congress this week. Bala- 
guer will appoint a seven-man Council 
ol State over which he will preside. at 





TreyjILtto BeInc UNHOoRSED 
In his place, a hopeful compromise. 


least in the beginning—and with the right 
to retain Rodriguez Echavarria as armed 
forces chief. All six other Council member- 
designates are either independents or men 
who turned against Trujillo. Amiama Tid, 
a small businessman, and Imbert. a ce- 
ment plant manager who drove the assas- 
sination car, will each be represented. 

Conditions for Departure. Once the 
Council is constituted and working 
smoothly, Balaguer promises to resign. 
Sut first two conditions must be met 
1) the Organization of American States 
must lift all diplomatic and economic 
sanctions, and 2) the Dominican Republic 
must be allowed to share again in the U.S. 
premium-price sugar market and in Alli- 
ance for Progress aid. both of which 
Washington has withheld as punishment 
for Trujillo's misdeeds. 

To Washington, which has been work- 
ing desperately to help the Dominicans 
rid themselves of the Trulillos without 
leaving a vacuum for Communism to fill 
the compromise seemed a workable answer 
if not a perfect one. President Kennedy 
hailed the solution, promised U.S. support 
i tting the sanctions lifted, increased 
sugar purchases, and the quick dispatch of 
Alliance teams to size up the country s 
development needs. 

The help could hardly come soon 
enough, The country’s foreign exchange 
reserves, Which were at a peak of $36,600.- 
ooo before sanctions were imposed last 
year, are down to a rock-bottom $3.80c.- 
ooo, and its gold stocks stand at a minus- 
cule $3.000.000. Much of the money drain 
is the effect of the sanctions, but the de 
parting Trujillo clan looted the remainder. 
rhe continuing civil strife has choked off 
investment; industry and commerce are 
hard hit. and at latest count fully one- 
half of the tiny republic's 2.900.000 peo- 
ple are out of work. 
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FEOPLE 
A ee 


Phe Sond anniversary of Stalin's birth 
cut no ice in Moscow. where Pravda 
which in the late dictator's prime regu- 
larly praised his name as many 
times per him off with a 
single mention: a reference to “the seri 
ous obstacles that the Stalin cult of per- 
sonality placed in the path of the develop- 
ment of Marxist-Leninist theory.” 


as 300 


tissue— wrote 


In Washington's party-of-the-week. Di- 
ane (“Dede”) Buchanan, 18. daughter 
ot tormer State Department Protocol 
Chief Wiley Buchanan, made her debut in 
the stately gold-and-white Washington 
headquarters of the Organization of Amer- 
ean States, Upstairs. the elegant 
their through a champagne 
supper to the soothing accompaniment of 
society's tried-and-true Music Maker 
Meyer Davis—who wrote for the occasion 
a number that began vel 
and dance all night . . .” Downstairs. un- 
der a sign reading pevE’s pEPPERMING 
LOUNGE. the belle of the ball and her peer 
group rattled the chandeliers keeping time 
to the Bo Diddley twist combo 


elders 


made way 


‘Dede loves to tr 


and took 


their refreshments from a mobile hot dog 


cart. Some Latino envoys—notably the 
uninvited—muttered sourly that the affair 
Was a “protanation™ of the OAS building 


but Nicaraguan Ambassador Guillermo 
Sevilla-Sacasa. dean of the capital's diplo- 
matic pronounced it 
beautiful party. 


corps L pertectly 


Baffled by the anxiety of a U.S. 
man to learn her vibrant statistics 
Melina 
Mercouri marveled 


news 
Cin 
Sunday \ 
“In Greece we don't 


emactress (Never on 


care Ha woman is small or tall or how she 
is built. We judge her on her charm. tone 
ind her capacity to listen to a 
man well, T never give anyone my meas 


of voice 





AMES BURKE—LiFe 
MELINA Mercovrt BATHING at HypRa 
Only her tone is measured. 
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urements. I don't know them. so how 
could I? 1 could tind out what they are 
but I really don’t see what the argument 
is about. 

Looking like a couple of Abercrombie 
& Fitch Minutemen, California's Demo- 
cratic Governor Pat Brown and a Repub 
lican U.S. Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, indulged in a little ipolit 
ical potshooting in the duck-rich Sacra- 
nento Valley. “Both of them 
Comrade at Arms (and Sacramento Cits 
Manager) Bartley Cavanaugh. “are care- 
ul hunters, and there is no shooting over 
the limit. Diplomatically unreported 
iy Cavanaugh was the fact that while the 


I wedecessor 


assured 





Par Brown & Eart Warren AHUNTING 


Almost the limit 

Chief Justice did. in fact. knock down 
his limit of five mallards and sprigs, the 
city-bred Governor managed to bag only 
four. 

Pushing ahead with his campaign to 
humanize Britain's dismal prisons, Home 
Secretary Richard Austen Butler 
announced his newest device for rehabil- 
tating gaolbirds: a prize for the 
best original literary, artistic or musical 
composition produced behind bars. Un- 
mentioned, at his own request, was the 
instigator and donor of the award: Au- 
thor Arthur ( Durkness at Noon) Koest- 
ler, 36. whose Dialogue with Death and 
Seum of the Earth grew out of his own 
imprisonment by the Fascists during the 
Spanish Civil War and by Vichy France 
during World War II. 

Launching into his eleventh annual 
Christmas mission to the nation's cold 
war outposts. New York's Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman, 72. regaled the troops 
with an account of his frustrated 


S280 


own 








808 WENDLINGER—NEW YORK wisRon 
SPELLMAN LEAVING To Visit Troops 
Still in his muf+ 


military career. Back in 1918, His Emi- 
nence. then working on the archdiocesan 
newspaper in Boston, exuberantly bought 
naval chaplain’s regalia only to be rejected 
by the Navy because he was too short. 
Back to the went a determined 
Father Spellman to be fitted out in dough- 
boy drab—whereupon he was foiled again 
by an archiepiscopal order freezing him in 
his Boston I still visit the troops 
each Christmas,” concluded the longtime 
military vicar to Roman Catholics in the 
U.S. armed forces. “because of my 1918 
inferiority complex.” 


store 


job. 


Yowling dissonantly in the arms of his 
\unt Elizabeth as the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury sprinkled him with water from 
the River Jordan, Britain's 46-day-old 
Viscount Linley was christened Da- 


vid Albert Charles in the domed music 
Buckingham Palace. The cere- 
mony over, David's proud parents. Prin- 
cess Margaret and the Earl of Snowdon, 
set off to finish up their preparations for 
a Christmas en famille at the Queen's 
Norfolk country home, after which thes 
planned to take a second honeymoon 
in the West Indies—sans the squalling 
viscount, 


room ol 


Buttonholed by a CBS-TV interviewer 
for his views on President Kennedy's 
campaign for wide tariff-cutting powers to 
keep the U.S. in step with Europe's bur- 
geoning Common Market, Kansas’ spunky 
Alf M. Landon, 74, expressed emphatic 
support for the Kennedy proposals. Did 
he feel strongly enough to quit the Repub- 
lican party if it fought freer trade? Well. 
blurted the 1936 G.O.P. standard-bearer 
who was buried by F.D.R. in the biggest 
political avalanche in U.S. history: “With 
the state of the world today, I'd be very 
much tempted.” 

“I was burning myself out.” confessed 
Jordan's hard-living King Hussein, 26. as 
he ended a fortnight’s physical chec kup in 
London. “The doctors have advised me to 
tuke three days rest each week and a 
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Impostor! 


Masquerading as a desk, this all-transistorized electronic computer is infiltrating 
offices large and small throughout the country. The least expensive complete data 
processing system ever devised, the Monrobot X| costs as little as $700 a month 
to rent—$24,500 to buy. And does things heretofore possible only with far more 
expensive computers. Yet it’s so simple to use that any competent typist can learn 
to operate it in less than a day. No larger thana desk—requiring no special flooring 
or air conditioning—this magnificent impostor is unparalleled for efficiency and 
economy in doing general ledgers, profit and loss statements, subsidiary ledgers, 
accounts payable, inventory control and payroll. And it’s backed by the world 
famous service organization of Monroe offices in major cities in this country and 


throughout the world. Write for full details. MONROE [BH 


GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY - A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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LIFE 
International 
Editions 
sell... 


Omega tells the world: “LIFE International Editions 
convey our sales message to the entire non-U.S. world, 
rationally and authoritatively. Rationally because an ad in 
LIFE is read by millions of people whom it would be prac- 
tically impossible or uneconomical to reach any other way. 
Authoritatively because LIFE’s quality confers prestige and 
goodwill on products advertised in its pages.” 

No wonder Omega has been advertising in LIFE EN 
ESPANOL since 1953... . in LIFE INTERNATIONAL since 
1948. You, too, will find these magazines a big help in selling 
the world market. For more information, write: Advertis- 
ing Director, LIFE International Editions, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20, N.Y. 





where telling the world 


means selling the world = pyaieyian 


NTERNATIONAL 
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month off every six months. I'm not to do 
any more aerobatics, and I must fly only 
in pressurized planes.” Happily, after eight 
beleaguered years on the precarious Hash- 
emite throne, the doughty descendant of 
Mohammed felt he could afford an oc- 
casional rehabilitating breather. “Things 
are now going well at home.” reported 
Hussein. “We are over the battle for 
survival.” 

Home again from a goodwill tour of the 
Far East that had won her a host of new 
friends (Time, Dec. 15), Britain’s coltish 
Princess Alexandra, 25. mourned 
the loss of an old one—the beloved teddy 
bear that she had mislaid sometime during 
a cruise down Burma's Irrawaddy River. 
This week. both the Burmese Army and 
the R.A.F. having confessed failure in 
massive teddy bear hunts, someone in the 
royal family was bound to be shopping 
for a Christmas replacement for the furry 
creature that had been Alexandra's pillow 
pal since childhood. 

Confounding enemies who gossiped that 
she had gone into seclusion for a nose bob, 
volatile Soprano Maria Callas returned 
to Milan's La Scala five days after under- 
going punishing treatment for sinusitis 
and won 25 rapturous curtain calls in 
Cherubini’s Medea. Warbled Callas, toss- 
ing off the hasty comeback as mere no- 
hlesse obbligato; “Everyone else can be 
ill and get sympathy, but I cannot afford 
to be sick because the press watches my 
every movement for a chance to get a 
smack at me.” 

x “.% 

Even with Congress in recess, the parti- 
san snipers still plinked away. As the Re- 
publicans’ leading sharpshooter, New 
York's Congressman William Miller, re- 
treated to Florida to meditate the wisdom 
of surrendering either his chairmanship of 
the G.O.P. National Committee or his 
House seat, his fellow New Yorker, Dem- 
ocratie Congressman Emanuel Celler, 
helpfully counseled him to hang onto the 
latter. After the recent ““Rocky-mandered” 
reapportionment of New York's congres- 
sional districts. gibed Celler, a Republican 
could not be unseated in Miller's district 
“by St. Gabriel himself.” Responded Mil- 
ler; “I hope—for once in Celler’s life 
that he’s right.” 

With Moscow's cultural commissars still 
smarting from his poetic onslaught on So- 
viet anti-Semitism (Time, Nov. 3). Rus- 
sia’s indomitable Evgeny Evtushenko, 28, 
stirred up a new hullaballoo by rebuffing 
the lionization of the young intelligentiki 
and flatly denying that his outspokenness 
made him “a brave man.” Wrote Evtu- 
shenko in Russia's Literaturnaya Gazeta 
(Kiev edition only); 

Sometime 

Posterity will remember 

and will burn with shame 

When they shall have done with shame 

and lies 

Those strange times 

When 

Common honesty was called courage. 
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Career Contest 





( petitions are the only way to give 
impetus to a career—until someone thinks 
of a better way said Pianist Agustin 


Anievas last week. He spoke with au- 
thority: Anievas had just 
innual Dimitri Mitropoulos International 


Music 


won the first 


Competition—a brand-new contest 





designed to uncover talented new pi 


wth from the U.S. and abroad 
Distinguished 
rare in the U.S., but 
tough Leventritt Interna- 
tional Competition awards a first 


instrumental  ¢ 





si peu 
tions are not lately 
not even the 
which 
prize only in the years the 


one, has attracted the foreign talent that 
Moscow's Tchaikovsky Competition drew 








lent merits 


when it boosted 
With world- 


increasing at- 


in its first vear (1955 

Van Cliburn to world fame. 
wide competitions getting 
tention. the U.S. needs an 
contest with truly international appeal 


nd the Mitropoulos Competition is an 


instrumental 


effort to fill the gap. 

Named after the late conductor, it was 
Women’s 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
of New York 


every nation in 


organized by the Division of 


invited 
\ total of 


including 


contestants were 
the U.N. 


countries 


tron 

pianists from 15 
8 from the U.S.. responded. Notably ab 
sent were contestants from any Lron Cur 
tain explained that it 


country. Russia 


would probably send someone next year 

hut needed time to 
Private Enterprise. The 

Competition offered a first 


$5 is compared with the $3 ol- 


prepare 
Mitropoulos 

prize ol 
fered by Belgium's Queen Elisabeth Con 
cours and the $2,500 
the Tchaikovsky 
of the competition was all the 
markable. said U.N. Ambassador 


Stevenson in a_ final-night 


mur Wm 
The scope 


won by 
Competition 





more re 
Adlai 


iddress. be 





ANIEVAS 


twhe vial. 


PIANIST 
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ts no 


e the Mitropoulos 
Government support. The 


contest &¢ 





competition 


supported by private con 





s comple 
tributions—the first and second prizes 


by Philip Morris Interna 
Bronfman Foun- 


were donated 


tional and The Samuel 


dation. 

The star-packed jury, which 
Conductor Leopold Stokowski 
Artur Rubinstein. Rosalyn Tureck, Grant 
Johannesen. Jacob Lateiner and E 
List, had four finalists to choose fron 
three of them Americans, one 
Winner Anievas, Manhattan-born but of 
Spanish and Mexican extraction, played 
I ili Rhapsody on a Theme 
ranini, and he proved to be a pianist 
in the big, romantic tradition of a Rubin 
stein or Cliburn. guilty of 
he nevertheless had pro- 
digious technique and the kind of rh 
deeply felt musical vision that sus 


included 


Pianists 


gene 





rgentine 


chmanir 








Occasionally 


mere pounding 





sodic 
gests a major career. 
Biggest Prize. Pianist 
no stranger to career-building 
he won the Michaels Memorial Competi 
a finalist at 


Anievas 9. is 


contests 


tion in Chicago in 1958, was 
Brussels in © (tenth place} 
for the Leventritt Award a vear ago 
Will he enter the Tchaikovsky Competi- 
Moscow this spring 
Anievas: “No. I think I should quit while 
I'm ahead.” If he changes his mind, there 
is still another contest in the offing: the 
Van Cliburn International 
Competition, to be held in Fort 
next fall. which 


competed 





tion mn ™ivs 


Quadrennial 
Worth 
vill offer $10.0 as hirst 
lucrative in- 


prize, making it the most 


strumental contest in the world, 


American Christmas 
Vo good oper ) 


ao not sity 


1 plot can be 





when they are feeling 





\uden’s Law ( ( 
Fhornton Wilder are a poor 


operatic material: deliberately 























ral often deal live 
terminedly sensible I is 
ces in Mannheim, Germany 
one cl pray The hi NH 
( ” Dinn Fully ran 

ormed int ypera Db t cra 
ol contempor Compose 

ul Hinde h 

Composer af right met lore 

han a decade age Hindemith 
eaching at Yale. They disci 1 the ’ 
bil { etting e of Wilde vs to 
until last vear did Wilde 

1 vg ol i) nl n bre 
of Ci n Dinne He re extel 
vel ripped so ‘its ol \ 
Ion, Di itained the ic Outline o 
his u » recount one scene the 





) Nnerican famils 
Through the Doors. On one side of the 
stark stage set in the Mannheim Nationa 


year chronicie of an 


Theater white door was hung with white 
lace curtains representing the “Door ot 
Lite on the other side a purple door 








DOMNERT & NEUSCH 
SCENE FROM “CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Moving between life and death 


draped with a heavy purple mourning cur- 
tain, represented the “Door of Death, 
Moving between life and death, members 
Bayard family moved 


of the across the 


their varied 





vears betwe 
history remembered at a 
Christmas dinner. 


1840 and 193¢ 
continuous 


with Roderick 


ird, his wife and his mother, in the dining 


The opera opens Bay- 
I t 








room of their home, eating a turkey 
dinner. A nurse enters through the Door 
of Life. cooing to an imaginary baby as 


Mother Bayard departs quictly through 
the Door of Death, The opera ends with 


Ermengarde. the last of the Bavards to 





occupy the old house, singing softly 
They building a new house, fancy 
that and king her exit through the 
Door of Death. Hindemith translated the 


libretto into German, sacrificing some of 
the nostalgic quality of the original, as in 
family 


We talk of the weather, we talk of the 


the moving sextet by the entire 











Triumph of Belief. The mood is as 








American as a Grant Wood painting, but 
except for brief snatches of God R 
Vou Merry, Gentlemen, Composer Hind 
mith, ¢ ho is an American citizen but a 
German by rth. refrained fro ising 
the tamiliar melodies of America’s Christ 
nas. Instead. the music. plaved by a 
nan orchestr ( cted by Hindemith 
himself elevated. sonorous, often dar 
ing i hyth harmonie 
Hindemith greatest triumph w n 
naking Wilde ore believable nusical 
poser s often able to achieve 
n stage tempo and mood fol 
eath or birth with far more 
effect than Wilder able 
{ n plain prose. Critics hailed 
( Dinner as first-rate opera, and 
the audience clearly moved. “It cer- 
tainly fits our famils muttered one 


damp eved woman as she left the hall 
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SCIENCE 





Advice from Space 


Time was when all talk of communica- 
tion between earthbound man and crea- 
tures on other planets seemed like a prod 
uct of far-out science fiction. Today radio 
astronomers discuss such interplanetary 
conversation as a distinct possibility. In 
the magazine Science, German Astrono- 
mer Sebastian von Hoerner demonstrates 
vith intricate mathematical logic that 
planets suitable for life may be fairly 
common among the stars. On some of 
those planets. says Von Hoerner. there 
be creatures intelligent enough 
to transmit radio messages across the enor- 
mous distances of interstellar space, But 
for all this skill. he says, such highly de- 
eloped civilizations will rarely be able 
to communicate with each other. Intelli- 





may well 


sent societies span but a brief segment 
of galactic history; they take billions of 
years to evolve, and their flowering might 
well last only a few thousand years. So 
their bsief moments of glory would sel- 
dom coincide. 

\ccording to Von Hoerner’s calcula- 
fiers. there are perhaps only ten civilized 
communities within 1.0 light-years of 
the earth. But Von Hoerner is convinced 
that if some highly cultured creatures are 
actually trying to communicate across in- 
te stellar space, earth's astronomers could 
hy concerted effort. detect and interpret 
the incoming messages. 

Other planets, reasons Von Hoerner, 
almost certainly have been through cycles 
of self-destruction, and would have some- 
thing to say about their experience. On 
such planets, science and technology were 
probably encouraged by a fight for su- 
premacy and a desire for an easy life. In 
many cases, says the astronomer, scien- 
tific warfare surely brought destruction 
or the soft life made possible by tech- 
nology led to physical or mental degen- 
eration, As a result. some extraterres- 
trial civilizations may have destroyed 
themselves completely. while others killed 
off only the higher types of life. permit- 
ting new and later civilizations to evolve 
from the humble creatures that managed 
fo survive, 

Von Hoerner believes that the earth's 
young civilization is now approaching its 
fist great crisis because of its newfound 
powers of self-destruction. He feels that 
man’s best hope of avoiding disaster is to 
listen hard for radioed advice. Far out in 
starry space, perhaps. is an old, wise civili- 
zation that has survived many crises and 
is trying to warn the callow earth against 
the mistakes of its own youth. 





° 
Spider Colony 

Harvard provides a demanding enough 
environment for students who go there on 
purpose. But Loxosceles laeta, a poisonous 
South American spider that matriculated 
at Cambridge by accident, finds the uni- 
versity a friendly place indeed. Laetas 
have established a thriving colony in Har- 
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ASTRONOMER VON HOERNER 
A wise teacher for callow earth? 


vard’s Museum of Comparative Zoology 
and are multiplying rapidly. 

Dr. Herbert Levi, the museum's as- 
sociate curator of arachnology, and one 
of the world’s leading spidermen, dis- 
covered the first Jaeta lurking in a cabinet 
of dead myriapods (millepedes and centi- 
pedes) in September 1960. Levi promptly 
identified the male spider, but he paid no 
further attention, thinking the laeta was 
a lonely stowaway that had come to town 
in a shipment of South American zoo- 
logical specimens. Not until last month 
did Harvard zoologists realize that laetas 
had made the museum their U.S. beach- 
head. Delighted students discovered that 
the basement was alive with venomous 
spiders, many of them pregnant females 
sitting by their stringy webs of coarse 
white silk. By reasonable estimate, at 
least 1,000 laetas were hiding under 
boards or in dark corners. They had been 
feeding on silvertish and other furtive 


, \ 





LOXOSCELES LAETA 
A full course before they are flunked. 


basement insects. Lack of local enemies 
had probably encouraged the spider popu- 
lation explosion, 

The spiders are seldom seen in the pub- 
lic parts of the museum, and the zoolo- 
gists and students who work in the labo- 
ratories are almost pleased to have them 
around. No one yet has been bitten; 
laetas are shy and rarely attack man. But 
a bite is sharp and painful, and the slow- 
acting poison can be dangerous. For at 
least 24 hours the victim shows no symp- 
toms; then a swelling appears and the 
site of the bite turns into a large, purplish 
pimple that heals slowly. In a few cases 
there is hemolysis (destruction of red 
blood cells). which may be fatal. 

Proud though he is of his laetas, Dr. 
Levi knows that they must be eliminated. 
But he is in no hurry. He points out that 
millions of dollars were spent in an effort 
to wipe out the South American fire ants 
that invaded the southern U.S. in the 
1g20s. No research was done in advance 
and the ants are thriving still. Before 
attacking the spiders in his museum's 
basement. Dr. Levi intends to find out 
whether they have spread to other Har- 
vard buildings in a search for their silver- 
fish food. He wants to learn where the 
females lay their eggs, why only the 
males venture out of the basement. Only 
when he is thoroughly familiar with the 
habits of Loxosceles laeta will he reluc- 
tantly give the order to destroy its Cam- 
bridge colony. 


eye . 
Sensitive Seismographs 

As atomic explosions go, the recent 
Gnome test in New Mexico (Time, Dec. 
22) was relatively feeble. It generated 
only five kilotons of energy. But last 
week Chief Seismologist Leonard M. Mur- 
phy of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
announced that Gnome’s earth waves 
were recorded by seismographs near To- 
kyo, 6,000 miles away. Uppsala, Sweden 
200 miles), Sodankyla, Finland (5,000 
miles}, and Fairbanks, Alaska (3.000 
miles) also detected the explosion, and all 
the stations recorded the “first motion,” 
the outward push that is characteristic of 
bomb waves and can distinguish them 
from natural earthquake waves. 

The seismologists were well prepared; 
they had been told the instant when 
Gnome would explode. Still. the detection 
of so small a bomb at so great a distance 
without special instruments will surely 
revive the controversy between scientists 
who believe that clandestine underground 
tests can be detected and those who think 
that there is no use trying. 

Scientists will now re-examine the ar- 
gument that a practical system can be 
developed for monitoring a test ban. As 
they check on future tests, the scientists 
will be helped by a network of ultrasensi- 
tive seismographs that the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey has begun to install 
in 65 countries strung around the globe. 
Officially, those seismographs are there 
to record the world’s earthquakes, but 
there is no way to keep them from detect- 
ing bomb waves also. 
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“SUMMER EVENING IN STOCKHOLM” 


Gabriele 


The small yellow house standing on a 
ridge overlooking Murnau, near Munich 
speaks by its appearance of suffering and 
sorrow. The fence sags wearily. and the 
path leading to the front door last week 
lay buried under a foot-high pile of dead 
leaves. Yet the house is famous. It was 
purchased by the pioneer abstractionist 
Wassily Kandinsky and his onetime mis- 
tress, Gabriele Miinter, in 1g08,. There, 
at the age of 84, Gabriele Miinter still 
lives, an artist who is steadily gaining 
fame in her own right as one of the best 
of the German expressionists. 

Last week Manhattan's Leonard Hut- 
ton Galleries had on display the first one- 
man Minter show in the U.S.—44 paint- 
ings whose colors glow in bright chunks 
and whose landscapes shimmer under blaz- 
ing skies. Gabriele is the sole surviving 
member of Germany's Blue Rider group 
which included not only Kandinsky but 
Franz Mare and Paul Klee.* In spite of 
her bright palette, there is no gaiety in 
her canvases: they are intense, charged 
with emotion, and all a trifle sad—like 
the artist herself. 

The Elegant Dilettante, Until she was 
20. Berlin-born Gabriele Miinter thought 
that music would be her career; she had 
published a few songs, and she was an 
accomplished pianist. But she changed her 
mind, decided to become a painter, and 
soon headed for Munich, then and now 
a haven for the German avant-garde. In 
1902 she started studying at a school 
called the Phalanx, an institution already 
intoxicated by the 20th century. 

Her drawing teacher was Kandinsky, a 
former Moscow economics prolessor w ho 


The movement's name was thought up by 
Mare and Kandinsky over a cup of coffee. “We 
both loved blue,” said Kandinsky later Mare 
loved horses. I loved riders, So the name came 
naturally, 
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had left Russia with his young wife to 
escape the stifling atmosphere of the Czar- 
ist regime. Since he had a substantial in- 
come, Kandinsky treated art as a hobby. 
He was a gifted and elegant dilettante 
with a penchant for the curvaceous style 
of art nouveau and for literary scenes— 
knights slaying dragons, virgins sitting by 
lily ponds. Then he fell in love with 
Gabriele Minter. 

The Other Woman. They took an 
apartment, threw a gigantic engagement 
party, and though Kandinsky was not 
able to get a divorce for several years, he 
always introduced his new love as “Gabri- 
cle Miinter, my wife.” It was a passion- 
ate, tempestuous affair, during which Kan- 
dinsky produced some of his greatest 
paintings and published his On the Spirit- 
ual in Art, which was almost the bible of 
abstraction. In 1916 the affair ended when 
Kandinsky decided to marry another wom- 
an. He gave Gabriele all the paintings he 
had done at Murnau (she later gave them 
to the city of Munich) and never men- 
tioned her name again. 

When a Time correspondent sought 
out Gabriele in Murnau this month. he 
found her propped up against two dirty 
pillows, her frail body encased in lay- 
ers of old sweaters, her skin as thin as 
parchment. Only her grey-green eves had 
the sparkle of the passionate woman she 
once was, or of the artist who could look 
al a room. a street or a landscape and see 
it bathed in a rainbow. Had she ever done 
any abstractions? “Oh. yes. I did. 1 did 
them when I was with Kandinsky. But 
then, one day, he looked at them and 
said ‘Rubbish,’ and so I destroyed them.” 
What kind of man was Kandinsky? “He 
was a very noble man.” Was it not mar- 
velous to have spent a life so close to 
creation? “It’s not marvelous. It's not 
marvelous. It’s terrible!” cried Gabriele 
Minter. Then, dabbing her eyes with a 
moist handkerchief, she fell silent. 





Conservative Beast 


By the time he was gc. the late An 
Derain was one of the most success 
painters in Paris: no one listing the f 
or five top names in the French art wo 
in 1920 would have dared to omit | 
dut by the end of World War I. Deraij 
name usually came up only to be « 
missed with a shrug. One of the origi 
wild beasts.’ he has been difficult 
appraise; but at its best. his work has a 
been almost impossible not to like. 

The proof of this could be seen |} 
week at a tastefully selected Derain sh 
in the Museum of Fine Arts of Houst 
he show was the first big | ing for Jan 
Johnson Sweeney since he was appoint 





director last January after angrily resi; 
ing from Manhattan’s Guggenheim 4 
seum. Sweeney stuck to Derain’s pp 
World War IT output, but even with | 
span thus limited, one fact about Der: 
comes through. Only seemingly did 1 
rain belong with his contemporaries; 

sentially he was a traditionalist. In | 
words of Jean Cassou, curator of the \ 
seum of Modern Art in Paris. he was “‘t 
modern artist who refused to be moder 

Derain’s father, a baker, was prosp 
ous enough to want his son to have 1 
most respectable of careers preferal 
engineering. But André was already pait 
ing. and his best friend was the you 
rufhan Maurice Vlaminck. whom Pa 
Derain would not let into the house. Th 
one day an older painter by the name 
Henri Matisse saw some of André’s wo 
spoke so glowingly of his talents a 
prospects that Derain’s father finally 1 
lented. Maurice and André rented a sha 
on an island in the Seine, and their ¢ 
reers finally began. 

In the Houston show, Derain is at o 
moment a pointillist, painting with de 
(see color), at other moments he is und 
the spell of Van Gogh or Cézanne. B 
in his whole work, the old masters a 
also present, for unlike Viaminck, Dera 
spent hours copying in the Louvre. “I | 
not innovate,” he explained. “I transmit 
While his greatest contemporaries want: 
to shed the past, Derain wanted to bri 
the Western tradition up to date. Whi 
Leonardo or an Ingres would paint a bi 
as round or oval, he said, Picasso 
Léger would “turn it into a guitar, 
bicycle wheel, a pre-Columbian monste 
The handwriting has replaced st¥le. 
has devoured the ball.” 

Unhappily, he sold too well—and | 
knew too well what the public would bu 
When he accepted an invitation to lectu 
in Germany during the Nazi occupatic 
of France, his personal stature plummete 
along with his stature as an artist. Cyn 
cal, bitter. and physically gross, he wit 
drew to his country mansion to pursue h 
favorite hobbies: speeding in his Bugat 
sports car and gorging himself on foo 
His wife left him, and when he mac 
headlines in 1954 after being hit by 
car, many art lovers thought he was a 
ready dead. Two months later he was- 
one of the loneliest figures in the enti 
turbulent history of modern art. 
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ANDRE DERAIN’S POINTILLIST “TREES” FORESHADOWS HIS FUTURE USE OF BRIGHT “WILD BEAST” COLORS. 
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“Liberty cannot be preserved without a general knowledge among 
the people... Let us dare to read, think, speak and write.” 
—JOHN ADAMS 





“An open society grows or withers according to the power of its ideas and 
to the vitality of its interior dialogue. 


If ever the United States should reach a point where the clash of ideas 
comes to an end, where debate disappears, where everybody agrees with 
everybody else on everything, then we are finished as a nation—and the 
ideal of freedom, to which our nation has been dedicated since the time 
of Washington and Adams, Jefferson and Hamilton, perishes. 


From the beginning of the republic, our magazines have provided a 
major forum for carrying on the .nterior dialogue of American society. 


Magazines can be abreast of the urgent issues of our day —yet remain 
sufficiently detached to provide background and perspective. 


The intense interest of people all over the world in American magazines 
is striking evidence of a hunger for ideas, for knowledge, and for an in- 
sight into the life of a free people. 

Let our magazines live up to their responsibility: to confront the great 
issues of our time; to open up the conflict of opinion; to welcome the 
unpopular idea and the controversial issue; to show curiosity and com- 
passion and concern; to be literate and spirited; to give a faithful picture 
of America; to bring people broader knowledge and deeper understand- 
ing on every subject in the universe. 

And let us all take advantage of our opportunity: to demand from our 
magazines the integrity of fact, the cogency of comment and the variety 
of expression which will sustain our American faith in unlimited free- 
dom of inquiry. Let us dare to read, think, speak and write.” 


dis 
- vse 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


This message is presented on behalf 


of magazines ...a leading force for 


moral and cultural growth... by TIME 


Magazines give people ideas 








MARK SULLIVAN: DALLAS Mark Sullivan arrived at Time's news bureau in Dallas by way of Seattle, 
New York, Detroit and Washington. Seattle was his boyhood home—his father was a newspaperman 
there. New York was his “college town'—and during college he worked for Time as copy boy and 
production assistant. 

Detroit was Sullivan's first Time news bureau—and there he quickly learned to bat camshafts and fuel 
injection systems with the carmakers. But his biggest story out of Detroit, he feels, was on the then 
under-wraps Salk vaccine. His comprehensive reports contributed to Time's cover story on Salk in 
March 1954. 

Between 1955 and 1959, Sullivan worked as a general assignment reporter in Time's Washington bureau, 
frequently covered the State Department and the White House. “My first day as a White House corre- 
spondent,” Sullivan recalls, “was memorable—Iraq fell to a revolution, The second day was just as 
memorable—Eisenhower ordered American troops into Lebanon.” 

Also memorable in its own way was reporting for a cover story on Jockey Willie Hartack, who was then 
riding near Washington. “He just about killed me,” Sullivan says, “racing his sports car over hilly 
country roads to the track. At the top of some rises, all four wheels came off the ground. Willie had no 
fear.” 

Sullivan has been covering Texas and the Southwest since the summer of 1959. “When Time first sent 
me down here,” he admits, “like most outsiders I expected Texas to be one vast expanse of ‘range’ (what- 
ever that was) populated with cowboys and cattle, and dotted with oil wells spewing out wealth. But I 
found this big state is as many-sided as a glittering chandelier in a hotel ballroom, as vibrant with growth 
as any place I've ever been. It will be a long time before Texas fills up, and there will be plenty of stories 


written on its growth before that time comes. I hope to write many of them.” 
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MEDICINE 





Shortcut 


The 
largely 
chore of isolating some agent that m 


vaccine has 
systematic 


search for a 
been a 


cancer 
painstaking 


produce cancer-killing antibodies in hu- 
man patients. Last week Swedish Immu- 
nologist Dr. Bertil Bjorklund announced 
that he was taking a shortcut. Rather than 
time-consuming analysis, he 





wailing tor 


will inoculate humans with a complex 
substance that 
cancer antibody 
and horses. 
Bjorklund vaccine will be 
100 Swedish volunteers 
7O. an age group of high cancer incidence. 
At the end of the vear, if the volunteers 
show more of what Dr. Bjorklund believes 
to be cancer antibodies than a comparison 


persons, the 


has produced favorable 
responses using rabbits 


Over a seven 





nth period 
injected into 
between 60 and 


group of 20 unvaccinated 
tests will be 


widened to include 1,20 


then 12.0co0 volunteers. 
Bjorklund vaccine is made by grinding 


up cancer cells and irradiating them with 





ultraviolet weaken any viruses 
that might be present. Dr. Bjorklund and 
a team of 14 other researchers 
his wife, have been working with it 


ly supported by research money from the 


rays to 


including 
large- 





RESEARCHER BJORKLUND 
me lear 





Venture 


U.S. Government. Two years ago. Dr. 
Bjorklund was on the verge of deserting 
his work at Sweden's State Bacteriological 
Laboratories when the U.S. Public Health 
to his rescue with a three- 

37.540. 
idmits that his scheme 
itients with the vac- 
enturesome under- 
his work is at 


Service came 
year grant of $ 
Dr. Bjorklund 
to Ieculate human 
cine at this time is a 
taking. But he explains 


a pinnacle and he has “th 


| ourage to ta 





a leay Some of his colleagues. including 
Dr. S\ Gard, professor ¢ irology at 
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Stockholm’s Royal Caroline Institute 
ir that he may be leaping too far too 
ast. In the conglomeration of materials in 
the Bjorklund vaccine, they argue there 
may well be lurking some ingredients that 
; even 





{ 





can produce harmful side effects 
disease. 

Dr. Bjorklund announced his 
on television, gave his program a sendoff 
by plunging a hypodermic needle into his 
own arm. The odds are heavily against 
Dr. Bjorklund’s clinical trials, as they 
have been against those tried by scores of 
But against such 


scheme 








other cancer researchers. 
a scourge as cancer, the possible payoff is 
proportionate to the odds. 


Case of the Dirty Needle 

Albert L. Weiner certainly 
best psychiatrist in New Jersey, but he 
was very likely the fastest. As many as 
from the Camden- 


was not the 





so patients a day 
Philadelphia area crowded into his office- 
home in Erlton. A doctor of osteopathy 
with psychiatric training in osteopathic 
clinics in Los Ang Pulsa, Weiner 
distributed his patients in four trea 


*s and 








ment 
rooms and hurried from one to another 
giving tre week a 
jury found Weiner guilty on twelve counts 
of manslaughter: as a result of his treat- 
ment patients died, and many 


more became gravely ill. He faced prison 





nent. Camden 





twelve 


sentences adding up to 120 years. 

The sickness that they 
was serum hepatitis (“needle jaundice”) 
the form of the disease in which the virus 
goes from one bloodstream to another by 
means of unsterilized or insufficiently ster- 
high- 


suffered from 


ilized injection equipment. In his 
speed psychiatry, Weiner had frecly used 
injections and infusions, and, the jury 
held negligent in failing 
to sterilize his equipment. 

Dr. Alexander Langmuir, chief epide- 
miologist for the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, testified that in the ten months end- 
ing October 1960. the national rate for all 
viral hepatitis was 26 per 100,000, But 
among Weiner’s 329 patients for the peri- 
od, go were diagnosed as having hepatitis 
“for an astronomical rate of 
100,000." Expert witnesses 
this could not have been by chance. 

rhe judge ruled that if hepatitis caused 
the deaths. the jury must decide whether 
Weiner’s negligence caused his patients to 
get the disease. From the dead there was 
only the dubious testimony of death cer- 
tificates, but patients who had recovered 
from hepatitis painted a gruesome picture. 
Weiner relied electroshock 
treatments, and estimated that 
he gave muscle relaxant 
in one out cases. He used 
narcoanalysis. injecting a barbiturate into 


was criminally 





12,000 per 


agreed that 





heavily on 
for these 
infusions of a 
of ten also 
in arm vein. Patient after patient testi- 
fied that he had seen blood from previous 
use at the ends of syringes and plastic 
“T didn't know 


infusion tubes. Said one 


whether it was supposed to be there 
or not.” 
Like most such oddball practitioners 








Weiner had loyal defenders and produced 
some incidental benefits. One patient said 
she would still go back to him for treat- 
ment, though she had contracted hepatitis. 
Albert Briegel, 24. of Langhorne, Pa., gave 
Weiner credit for stopping his drinking. 
“I slowed down,” said Briegel of the time 
that he was under treatment, “but when 
I got hepatitis, I had to stop.” A widow 
and a widower, whose earlier spouses had 
been among the dead hepatitis victims 
quickly got married again—to each other. 


Help for Hospitals 


Virtually every major U.S. university 
takes pride in its medical center, which 
usually comprises medical, dental and 


nursing schools and a complex of hospi 
tals. But when it comes to fund raising 
most universities step deftly aside and 
leave the medical centers to do their own 
barrel scraping. A Manhattan ceremony 
last week highlighted equally the financial 
straits of the nation’s medical centers and 
the vastness of the sums they are seeking. 
To the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center's fund drive, former Am 
bassador to Britain John Hay Whitney 
and his sister, Mrs. Charles S. Payson, 
handed checks of $5,000,000 each. But 
even as he did so, Whitney pointed out 
that New York—Cornell must raise $80 
million by 1971. Other hungry hospitals 
> Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center 
in Manhattan is out to raise $sc million. 
> Of the New York Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies’ $104 million drive, $60 
million is earmarked for eleven hospitals. 
> Harvard Medical School and Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital are running sep- 
arate but dovetailed drives for a total of 
$78 million. 
> Johns Hopkins University, for medical 


institutions, wants million. 





Lunging at photographers on leaving Camden 


city hi 





t 


ll after convictior 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





MOVIES 
The Big Hustler 


\ 2 





ee Cover 
Click, The nine ball plops into the side 
pocket. the cue ball hits one cushion and 
stops near the center spot. Big as a water 
tower but light on his feet, with a dia 
mond ring on a pudgy finger, the fat man 
moves around the table. For 31 consecu 
tive hours, with an almost incredible rep- 
ertoire of massé shots, bank shots, gather 
shots, and combinations, with just enough 
English and the right amount of draw, he 
has been defending his reputation as the 
best there is. He chalks up and shoots 
igain, Click. The 15 ball slams into the 
corner and disappears. Minnesota Fats is 
still the greatest pool shark in the world, 

It is a relatively small part—in Robert 
Rossen’s movie The Hustler—but no one 
who has seen that fat man will forget him. 
A man of understated power. Minnesota 
Fats is played, curiously enough, by Jack 
ie Gleason, and where audiences might 
have arrived expecting a million laughs 
from the most celebrated buffoon ever to 
rise through U.S. television they leave 
with a single. if surprised, reaction: inside 
the master jester, there is a masterful ac- 
tor. Gleason, the storied comedian, egotist 
golfer, and gourmand, mystic, hypnotist 
boozer and bull slinger, is now emerging as 
a first-rank star of motion pictures. 

The Greatest. His talent, in fact, is so 
elastic that he could probably make a liv 
ing in any form of show business except 
midget-auto racing. From his start in 
vaudeville as a boy in Brooklyn, he de 








veloped his galloping wit in a string of 
tough nightclubs before 
Jack of all television. Now, as a serious 


becoming — the 


actor and no longer merely a situation 
comedian, he is surrounded by competing 


Jackte GLEASON IN “THE HUSTLER 


Je the master jest 
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Method, but he 
holds his own with unquiet confidence, bel- 
ing, as he alwavs has: “I'm the world’s 


actors schooled in the 








greatest.” Entering his new career with 





ippetite akimbo, he has alre 
ed another film, Gigo?t, for which he wrote 
the story himself, and in Manhattan last 
week he was at work on still another 
Requiem for a Heavyweight. 

Gleason does his new job with remark- 
ible ease. He memorizes at first sight. 
While Method actors search their souls 
and “live” their roles 
through a script and is ready to go. His 
fellow performers both amuse and irritate 
him with their warmup exercises: while 
shooting The Hustler, Paul Newman was 
forever shaking his wrists like a swimmer 
before a race; and on the Requiem set 
Anthony Quinn shadowboxes and dances 
up and down marinating,” as Gleason 
puts it—for half an hour before a take. 
Gleason stands around cracking jokes and 
shouting: “Let’s go! Let's go!” But his 
directors uniformly report that when they 
call for action, Gleason snaps instantly 
into the character he is playing. 

In one sense, Gleason's sudden achieve- 
is they 


y complet- 








Gleason = riffles 





ments should not be as surprising 
seem. For unlike such masters of the one- 
line gag as Bob Hope and Mort Sahl, he 
bases his humor on the creation of comic 
characters—most of them acted by him 
self. And as the late James Thurber liked 
to remark, such comedy may be amusing 
but it is also serious commentary on hu- 





man life. 





eason has gorgeous creative 
juices,” Producer David 
Susskind with purple accuracy. “He is a 
thundering talent—the kind of raw, bril 
liant talent that has gone out of style 
with as much instinct in drama as in 


savs Requiem’s 


comedy. 


On the Requicm set week—in the 








WITH NEWMAN & Apviser Moscont 


ted dept 








As UNCLE Sip 
And a drive for the highest 


locker-room area under the grandstands 
at Randalls Island stadium 
finding out that moviemaking on location 
can be spartan, Against freezing tempera 
tures, heat came from charcoal briquettes 
in braziers. Cast and crew were breathing 
contrails. Gleason sat, like a huge frost- 


Gleason was 


bitten gourd, in a camp chair labeled 
THE GREAT ONE. 

It was enough to make a penguin take 
to the bottle; but dieting 
munched his Ry-Krisp without benefit of 
sauce. Although he can, as Susskind says 
‘put away more Scotch per square hour 
than any man alive,” he rarely drinks on 
the job, The Gleason legend has much to 
float on. but he proudly insists that he 
has never missed a show because of drink- 
ing. “I'm a heavy drinker when I drink,” 
Gleason generalizes. “because I can put 
le of booze before the lights 
go out. I | it. Some people like to 
climb mountains. I'm glad I’m not one 
of them. I'm happy knowing the only 
thing in danger when I'm getting my 
kicks is my elbow. There is nothing to 
fear about drinking if you're honest with 


Gleason 


away a bu 








yourself as to why you drink. I have never 
taken a drink to improve my appetite 
ward off a cold. or get a good night's 
sleep. I drink with the honorable inten 





tion of getting bagged, 

Bagged he gets. He is the national open 
champion at something called The Chal 
lenge. a game of classic simplicity wherein 
the contestant ee who can swallow the 
greatest quantity of booze before falling 
over, heels in the air. Dressed in red ties 
ind baseball hats, Gleason and Actor Paul 


Douglas once got ready for a major league 





battle, but Gleason said Let's fungo a 
few first rhe preliminary rounds wert 
so numerous that the contest never start 
ed both Gleason and Douglas were 
waned by the fungoes. 

Triple Wardrobe. As for his eating 
most horses would be embarrassed. Glea- 





son orders piz by the stack. has put 
down five stuffed lobsters at a sitting. He 
says he has pica, which Webster's New 








Dictionary describes as “crav- 


Cotlegiaht 


ing for unnatural food. as chalk, ashes 
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ete.”; but what Gleason 
merely an unnatural craving. Often—and 
with great will power—he diets, cutting 
down his intake to 1,200 calories a day. 
He once took off 100 Ibs, 

He is 6 ft. tall, and his mature weight 
has generally varied from which he 
calls an alltime high of 284 
His neck size is 19, and the nose cone has 
yet to leave Canaveral that could not 
parachute back to earth dangling from 
one of Jackie Gleason's shirts. His Man- 


really has is 


220 


“slim.” to 


hattan tailor flatteringly but fairly de- 
scribes him as “the best-dressed stout 
man I know—above conservative. not 





afraid to look well-dressed.” Gleason or- 
ders about a dozen suits a vear, paying as 
little as $285 for a little grey nothing 
sometimes going with such 


eCXolic items 


as a cashmere trench coat or pink slacks. 





He once gave his tailor a single 500 
order. He is 47 in. at the bulge, but it 
sometimes swells to s1 in., and he has 
to keep a triple wardrobe. Each “med 





suit (designed to cover 


»50 Ibs., his present weight ) 


weight” Gleason 
approximately 
has a larger and smaller counterpart, 
Aphorisms Like Petals. ‘The man inside 
all these textiles has a stupendous ego 
and the only characters who com: 
him in all of fiction are Spenser's Bragea 
dochio and Plautus’ Braggart Warrior. “Ii 
I didn't have an enormous ego and a 
monumental pride, how in hell could 1 
be a performer?” he explains. With some- 
thing for everybody, he is kind, generous 
rude and explosive, impulsive 
bright and mischievous. He is an outzo- 
ing. flamboyant man to whom privacy is 
sacred, Now he is snapping out wisecracks. 
Now he is sitting quietly unap- 
proachable. He is too often bored, He is 
a bad listener in general conversation and 
a good one when acting. He has a great 
big kettledrum laugh. He is afraid of air- 
He is all fun and 
comes in.” says a 
“Then he 


near 


stubborn 


alone 


planes and strangers. 
jazz until a stranger 
onetime member of his staff. 
goes into that fat shell. 
Largely self-educated, he is 
apologizing for his lack of education, but 


forever 





On Location 


Anda 


tupendous ego. 
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In “Regurem” with Mickey Rooney & ANTHONY QUINN 


And 


y Krisg 





he has no 
knowleds 
like petals 
convince 


need to: he is informed and 
able. He drops little aphorisms 

A genius is a man who can 
himself he isn’t Television 
critics report accidents to eyewitnesses 
“To make the world go around, men must 
have two feelings—unhappiness, to make 
them seek a better life. and egotism. to 
supply the fuel that keeps them going 
when they don’t find it.” He has a huge 
vocabulary, which sometimes into 
the rough. “Don’t misconcept this,” he 
will say. or “That guy is a man of great 
introspect.” But his favorite adjective is 
“beautiful.” his favorite noun is “pal,” 
and his favorite phrase is “beautiful, pal, 
beautiful. 

A Little Pool. Gleason's historic hang- 


out is Toots Shor’s restaurant. which re- 





slices 


opens on a new site this week on Man 
hattan’s West snd Street with Gleason 
figuring centrally in the ceremonies, “After 


all.” says Jackie. “I'm the elder statesman 
of the joint.” A close friend of Shor for 
more than 2 Gleason calls him 
Clamhead. He has long since earned Shor’s 
highest “Jackie drinks good.” 

W'th the showbiz-sporting crowd that 


vears 


accolade 


collects there, Gleason stands around at 
the bar, communicating in the limited 
vocabulary of the milieu: “Pal.” “Bum 

“Tomato.” and “Har-de-har-har.” Jackie 


compares Shor’s to 


store when you we 


‘the corner candy 
> a kid. except instead 
of Jujubes you've got the booze.” The 
famous true that and 
the 24c-lb. Shor once raced each other 
around the running in opposite di- 
rections. Gleason was standing coolly at 
the bar when Shor puffed in. Gleason had 
but Shor. whose giant brain 
takes five. paid off the bet 
before he came to his senses and realized 
that Gleason had never passed him. 
Shor got his revenge one night when 
he introduced Gleason to “Mr. Joe Shu- 
explaining that Shuman was a dress 





story is Gleason 


block 


used a cab 


sometimes 


man 


without sauce 


manufacturer from Philadelphia and an 
old Shor pal. Shuman confided that in 
his spare time he sometimes liked to shoot 
a little pool. Gleason prides himself oa 
shooting an excellent stick in’ his 
right. and always has (at the age of 13 
he became the champion of his 
neighborhood in the Bushwick section of 
Brooklyn, upholding the honor and petty 
bets of the Irish kids against the Italian 
champion “from up the hill’). He invited 
Shuman to try his skill at a nearby billiard 
room, Shuman nicked Gleason for $100 
in a close game of straight. “I'll bet you 
another hundred.” said Gleason, Shuman 
then ran through 7o balls right-handed 
30 more left-handed, and shut Gleason 
out cold in a 1oo-point game. “I don't 
know who the hell I’m playin’, but he sure 
does all right under the name he’s usin’,” 
said Jackie Gleason—who had been hus- 
tled by Willie Mosconi, the world’s 
pocket-billiard champion (and. later on 
technical adviser to The Hustler). 

Absolutely Nothing. Jackie Gleason was 
born in Brooklyn in the winter of 1916. 
His father was an auditor for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. who sold candy bars 
to his fellow employees to supplement the 
family income. His only brother died be 
fore Jackie was three, and Jackie was in 
effect an only child. When Jackie wa 
eight, his father went to work one day 
and never came home. His disappearance 
has never been explained. “He was 
Jackie with a quiet 
father as I've ever known,” 

Thomas Patrick Robinson, Ph.D.. a 
sometime college professor who grew up 
with Jackie (and was later—as Bookshelf 
Robinson—given frequent mention on 
Gleason's TV shows, along with such other 
neighborhood immortals as Duddy Dud- 


own 


pool 


* says 


smile, “as good a 


delson, Crazy Guggenham, and Fatso Fo- 
garty), remembers Jackie as “a big hero 


in the neighborhood—because of the pool 
ind also because he was so funny. He had 
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~ircular room: 


a slouchy mannerism, a 


duck-waddling 
walk, mother worked in a 
subway change booth and had small re- 
gard for her comic talents, and 
when Jackie brought down the house with 
his clowning in the P.S. 73 eighth-grade 
graduation play, he shouted at her from 
“T told you, Mom! I told you! 
His formal education ceased at that level 
and, to his mother’s dismay, he spent the 
next few vears standing around on street 
corners, usually dressed in a grey suit. a 
pearl grev double-breasted vest, a vellow 
polka-dot tie. a polka-dot handkerchiet 
a polka-dot scarf. a chesterfield, a derby 
and spats —doing absolutely nothing. 

In the Alley. For $3 4 night. he started 
to emcee amateur shows all over the cits 
keeping a joke book with the dirty ones 
circled and the clean ones starred. Wher 
his mother died of erysipelas. Jackie, not 
yet 20. moved to Manhattan and began 
to seek bookings in nightclubs, During a 
three year job at something called Club 
Miami in Newark. N.J.. he kept. the 
crowds amused by insulting then 
sionally stepping into the alley to fight 
it out with a customer. One night a patron 
smashed him into 
turned out that the 
Two- Ton Tony 

He served as house comic in a burlesque 
hall. gave a stunt 
driving show 


Gleason's 


sons 


the stage 











occa- 


unconsciousness. It 
patron was boxing’s 


Galento. 


spiel lor a 
ind worked the circuit as 


snake-oil 


comic diver—but when he was ordered to 
plunge yo ft. into a 7-ft. tub of water. he 
quit, saying “Look. I'm getting $16 a 
week, and that won't even pay for the 
iodine.” His first big-time comedian’s job 
came at Manhattan's Club 18 down 


stairs bin where everybody on the staff 
took part in the act. even the 
chet. One day Hollywood s J ick L. 


ner caught his act and 


vaiters and 
War 
signed him to a 
motion pc ture contract. 


I'll take Hollywood by storm.’ Gleason 


told his friends. but Warner Bros. today 
does not even remember that he was 
there. He was miscast (gangster, blue 





eyed Arab) in 
most of his time performing 
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a few pictures and spent 


at Slapsie 





rculor terraces, circulor howers, 
Maxie’s nightclub. Gleason would drink 

tumblers full of whisky (“No 
no laughs” was his motto 
going onstage to sing and dance and do 
improvisations, low comedy, and 


i ed-tea 
booze before 
devas- 
tating imitations of more celebrated per 
formers. Retreating to New York. and 
turned down for service in World War II 
on physical grounds 
eral professionally lean years doing club 
work and bit parts in Broadway shows. 

Art & Oxygen. Then in 1949 he began 
the TV parlay that soon made him tele- 
vision’s No. 1 star, He started with Cuwal- 
cade oj Stars on the old Dumont network 
a variety show during the course of which 
he developed the Gleason characters that 
ts nationally familiar as 
the face on the Sr bill: Reggie Van Glea 
son. the patrician sot; Charlie Bratton 
the loudmouth; the Poor Soul, who alwavs 
got into trouble trying to do things for 
other people; Joe the Bartender, the 3 
all played by Gleason and 
all representing 
himself. 

But no skit on the show caught on like 
The Honeymooners, the ironically titled 
description of a Brooklyn couple who had 


Gleason spent sev- 


were to become 


philosopher 


some aspect of Gleason 


been married for ten years and fighting 


for nine vears and twelve months. It was 
broad, low-median but honest humor, per 
haps the best situation comedy that has 
ever been on television \s R il h Kr Wm 


driver. Gleason 
malevolence at his 
and pounded the kitchen 


den, husband and = bus 
stared with 


mother-in-law 


Massive 


lin With big gestures under 
half-acre of black curls. He looked like 
big basset hound who had just eaten W. ¢ 


table. a big 











Fields, his expression a mélange of smug 
ness. mischievousness. humility. humor 
suilt, pride. warmth. confidence. perplex 


ity. and orotund, bug-eved naiveté. 

J ickie Gleason is an artist of the first 
wrote Novelist John O'Hara, “An 
artist puts his own personal stamp on all 
of his making his handling 
of his material uniquely his own, Millions 
of people who don't give a damn about 
art have been quick to recognize a crea- 





rank 


iture work 





Stupios & EXTERIOR or GLEASON’s PLACE AT PEEKSKILI 
and a round $650,000. 


tion. Ralph Kramden is a character that 
we might be getting from Mr, Dickens if 
he were writing for TV. 

With Art Carney as Ed Norton, the 
worker. Joyce Randolph as Nor 
ton’s wife and Audrey Meadows as Alice 
Kramden, Gleason carried The Honey- 
mooners out of Cavalcade and into the 
major leagues on CBS's The Jackie Glea- 
son Show, always running nearly every 
aspect of the production himself. from set 
designing to bit-part bookings. He worked 
so hard that he sometimes had to be given 
oxygen on the set. In 1gs4 he broke his 
leg and ankle during a performance. 

Money & Cologne. In 1955 he set The 
Honeymooners up on their own as a half 
hour show, Buick signed him up with one 
of the largest contracts in the history of 
r'V—$11 million for three seasons. At 
that moment, Gleason was the 
thing in show business. But. as an 
plished catnapper. he fell asleep at the 


sewer 








biggest 
wcom- 
signing table and had to be awakened to 
scratch his signature on the contract. 

For his headstrong rule of his 
roost, Gleason hid a mixed 
iround CBS: “There is only one wav to 
said the voices in the 


own 
reputation 


wash- 
He refused to 
with such 


do things 
room, “the 
treated 
scorn that one producer claims 


Gleason way, 
rehearse script writers 
we had to 
liaison man between Gleason and 


Nonetheless. the con 


hire 
Mis scriptwriters 


pany thought enough of his talents to 
igree to pay him Si 1 year every 
vear from 1937 through 1972. Gleason 





does not have to work for the monev. It 
aid to him simply to keep him from 


working for anv other network. He called 





he S1oc.cco “peanuts.” but he took it 
invway. It represented another concession 
trom what he calls “the hierarchy i 


term he often indicate 


frat-pin boys.” the 


general 


all the 


Uses to 


college men 





with diplomas who ma the ultimate 
rules by which he has to live All the 
buildings on Madison Avenue are con- 
ning towers,” he says, and “any televi- 


sion executive must have one very impor. 


tant attribute: cologne. 
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After 39 weeks of The Honeymooners 
Gleason reports. he called Buick and told 
them to keep the rest of their $11 million 
explaining that it was impossible to main- 
tain good material at the accelerated pace. 
“You'll have to give us time to think it 
over said Buick. nonplused. They 
thought it over and finally agreed. Like 
all TV phenomena. Gleason had reached 
a peak and was apparently in decline, In 
he took a year off. 

The Spender. But the boy from Brook 
lyn had it made financially, and he knew 
it. He became the biggest of the big-time 
spenders, and has kept it up. Jackie saves 
little and were 
Monopoly scrip. He is willing to bet 


1Q57-55 


gambles as if he using 


$1 








a hole in a golf game. and he lost $3 
on a wager that Grace Kelly would never 
marry the Prince of Monaco. With him 
betting is as direct a challenge as Indian 
wrestling, Says Arthur Godfrey: “I un- 
derstand that he finds out what his op- 
ponents top wager is and then bets him 
twice that. 

His gifts to friends, usually expensive 
and conventional. often run wild and com 
bine with a boisterous taste for practical 
jokes. To various people he has given 
pig. a goat, a horse of manure, a 
dozen rabbits. a truckload of used furni- 
ture, a tiny monkey. and a basketful of 
shrunken heads. One recipient retaliated 
by sneaking into Gleason’s bathroom and 
filling the tub with Jello. 

His gifts to charity are also endless 
$100 here there. a check to the 
family of a fireman whose death he read 
about in the papers. continual subsidies 
to a Catholic institute in New England 
of which he is the chief financial sup- 
porter. But he never talks about his chari- 
table giving. 


600 Ibs. 


$1,000 


Gleason's newest pride is a $30,000 
two-toned (opal and burgundy) Rolls- 
Royce. and he boasts that the front 





bumper arrives at any selected destination 


about “three weeks ahead of me.” But 
his most spectacular acquisition is the 
$650.000 office-home which he has built 
for himself near Peekskill. N.Y. Comedi- 
in George Jessel describes the place as 
a sort of bar with a built-in house.” It 
is basically an immense rotunda, with 
circular rooms. circular terraces. circular 
shower baths, and a circular sky-dome. 
It has a 270-ton fireplace-barbecue pit 
of white Carrara marble. a piano that re- 
volves majestically. and a stereo machine 
that plays 400 selections. Called “Round 
Rock,” the house would certainly make 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge think he was 
back in Xanadu. for past it flows one ot 
the minor rivers of Westchester County 
complete with trout. perch 
bass and fat. fat catfish. 
Gleason stoutly asserts that the place 





smallmouth 


‘studio designed for business and 
broadcasting TV shows. He 
points out that he himself lives in 
other, quite ordinary house elsewhere on 
the twelve-acre property. So the pool ta 
ble is covered with light blue felt instead 
of the standard green—“blue happens to 
photograph better on television.” So the 
one bed in the house is 8 ft. in diameter 
and absolutely round—all sorts of people 
in Brooklyn Gleason. are 
round beds these days. 

Fairway & Broadway. During his vear 
off, Gleason took up golf. As in every- 
thing else, he was determined to be “the 
best.” “He was out on the course practic 
ing before the caddies got up,’ 
friend. Soon he was shooting in the low 
Sos, occasionally dipping into the zos. He 
goes around on an electric cart. playing as 
many as 72 holes a day. He has played 
with Toots Shor and says of the great- 


isa 
even tor 


says buying 


SaVS a 


bellied Clamhead. “If he puts the ball 
where he can hit it, he can't see it, and 
if he puts it where he can see it, he can't 
hit it.” Perhaps because of his pool- 


trained eye, Gleason is best with a putter, 





ARNOLD PALMER & OPPONENT 
lf he can see it he 
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can hit if, 


~~ = 
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RALPH KrRaMbEN wiTtH CarRNEY & MrFapows 


He might have come from Dicker 


Last se while losing a handicap 
match on TV to Open Champion Arnold 
Palmer, he sank putts of well over jo ft. 
on two consecutive greens. 


Ison 


He also cut a few records during his 
“idle” year, For Gleason. a man of in- 
numerable parts, is a writer of music 
He picks out tunes with one finger and 
has an arranger dress them up. He has 
written themes for his TV shows. and he 
did all of the score for Gigot. Since thi 
early *5¢ he has turned out some 3 
albums with titles like Music to Change 
Her Mind and subtitles like Music for 
Sippin’, Listenin’, Dancin’ and Lovin’. It 
is mainly quiet. seductive music that sug 
Log Cabin syrup poured over a 
turning The records have 
close to coples have 


too, 





gests 
slowly pizza. 


sold 5.000.000 and 
grossed about $17 million. 
Time of Decision. But the 
seems to have been a time of decision for 
took on a 
in a television produc 
Time of Your Life. 
To nearly everybody's astonishment, he 
Was enormously impressive. Then Pro- 
ducer David Merrick asked him to play 
the blissfully besotted Uncle Sid in 
Take Me Along, the musical version of 
Eugene O'Neill's Ah! Wilderness. His col- 


year on 


Gleason. Late in 1938. he rok 


is a serious actor 


tion of Saroyan’s The 





lision with Merrick. whose ego matches 
his. was Homeric. “What's the highest 
straight salary ever paid to a Broad- 
way actor?” asked Gleason. Merrick said 


he thought it was $s,0co a week. Gleason 
demanded and got $ He also in 
sisted on an extra dressing room and a 
chauffeur-driven car. 
gan, Merrick 
couldn't have his 
I'll get sick. 
Temperamentally unsuited to the night- 
in-night-out routine of Broadway. Glea- 
son was bored with the show when it was 
still in Boston, but 
ing “Get a load of all the bottle babies 








Once rehearsals be- 
grumbles, “he'd say if he 


way on this or that 


bursting onstage <ay- 
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“<ambler 


Insurance 
pany representa- 
tive Thomas W. 
Lisle of Palatka, 
Florida, has bought 
Ram- 

bler, and feels that 

his “pride of own- 
Thomas W. Lisle ership” warrants a 
letter. About the first Rambler, a 
Classic Deluxe with standard shift, 
he writes 


“OVER 35,000 MILES— 
NO MONEY SPENT ON IT!" 


"Outside of changing oil, 
normal maintenance and 
regular lubrication, there 
was no money spent on it 

I drove at speeds of 60 

to 70 when roads and traffic 
permitted When traded, I 
had never oil between 
changes Mileage averaged 
between 22 and 24 per 
gallon Be wishes 
continues 
fine prod 
sure is gu 
quality yo 


com- 


his second 


added 


for the 
your 
I'm 
anteed by the 
provide." 


See how Rambler outvalues tlic 
other best-selling cars. Take a Dis- 
covery Drive in a Rambler today. 
See low 
Rambler 
progress 
sharing - 
provides ea 
more of BS wil 
‘62's major 
improve- 
ments at 
prices lower than last year, See 
vour dealer 










Rich...Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 


BOND STREET 


Pouch-Pak 






U.S. DOCTORS members 


of the American Medical Asso- 
{ Ciation vote TIME “America’s 
Most Important Magazine 

TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 








STREET 


Pouch-Pak 
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GLEASON WITH DAUGHTERS GERALDINE & LINDA IN 1O54 


and dancing as lightly as a weather bal 


loon in the stratosphere he won unre- 
served praise from such alto-brows as 
Vew Yorker Critic Kenneth Tynan and 


ilso won the 


Olivier. He 
Antoinette Perry 


Sir Laurence 


iward as the season's 


outstanding actor in a musical. 
Divided Family. In Paris last spring 


for the filming of Gigot tin which he 


plays a deaf-mute), Gleason was asked 
by an A.P. reporter what he thought 


of French girls. He refused to comment 


saying: “IT just happen to be a one-girl 
guy. The one girl at the moment is 
Honey Merrill. a bright. pretty. former 





shoy 
has loved 


girl who helps in Gleason's office and 
him 
Before that 
was Marilyn ‘Taylor, dancer and vounger 
sister of his choreographer on The Jacki: 
him 


devotedly for tive years. 


Gleason's steady companion 


eventually left 
that Jackie 
never be free to marry her. 
In 1936 Gleason had 


Gleason Show. She 


because it was clear would 


married Genevieve 








Halford, a dancer. Over the vears. Gleason 

s home-again-gone-again, They got a 
legal separation in 1954. He takes all the 
blame. His two daughters are now adults 





is married and the ot is tnishing 


tone 

college at Washington's Catholic Univer 
sity), and there is no chance that their 
parents will reunite. Nor is there any 


Although Jackie does 
Roman Catholicism, as his 
friend Jack Haley say he believes in it 
Question of Faith. He not only believes 
in it. he thinks about it to a degree that 


would amaze all the people 


chance of a divorce 


not practice 





whose } es- 
sion of Gleason goes no deeper than what 
they read in the work of Broadway col- 
imnists. “Whenever | 
that religion is their own 
I'm irritated.” he savs. “Religion can't be 
called personal. The health of 

gion determines the 

pathy 
to your fellow man. I have studied differ- 


hear someone say 


personal altar 


your reli 
svm- 





ni compassion 


forgiveness, and tolerance vou give 
ent religions to see if there 


I only discovered I was 


Was one more 


ittractive tor me. 
a religion that was more 


secking compat- 


ible to my way of living. T remain 





rea 


comfortable, but what 
While I might not 
obligations in any manner 
I know where 


Catholic. It wasn't 
religion is to a sinner 
carry out my 


to nmended, at least 
I stand, 

His study ot 
sive research in th 
nomena. He has hundreds of 
the subject. He is an accomplished hyp 
notist. He has even held 
spiritualists. He has started to 
novel called Bri VWirack 


chic cnomena to religion in the story of 


w Cor 


religions has led to exten 
ficld of psychic phe 
volumes on 
sessions with 
write a 


ther tvIng psy 





it monk who experiences an extraordinary 
manitestation of psychic power. The nov 
el’s conclusion. says Jackie. is that “faith 
ind not in bizarre 





is to be placed in God 
ictivities. 


ties Were not 


week Jackie Gleason's own activi 
is they often are 
Working hard 
it his new film. he was up at dawn every 
through take after take 
But he 
iiternoon, sitting an 


Manhattan's 


ofl-Shor island}, buy 


<0 bizarre 


when his time is his own 
morning. plowing 
ill day until > p.n found time to 
irradiate at least one 
l tavorite 


Club (a 


minquette at 
temporary 
ing drinks for friends, marshaling waiters 
like a field general, 


was entitled to it. His new 


had an air of self-contidence, he 


carecr t 1 
inlimited: he 


movie actor is seemingly 











has already signed for Soldier in the Rain, 
under the direction of Blake Edwards 
( Break fa liffany’ he is com- 
pleting negotiations for another film. as 
vet untitled. that will be directed by Rob 


ert Rossen ( The Hustle: 
improbable — fisea 
things he has 


But if. by some 





catastrophe. all the 


going for him should come 





crashing down, if CBS should go bank 
rupt and his S100.000 a vear be cut off 
it Hollywood should evaporate. and the 
$650,000 house in Peekskill re to oat 
away on the little stream it straddles 
Jackie Gleason would still have a way to 


3. he has 
Paul 


stay since the age ot 


solvent, 


had something to fall back on. As 





Newman savs at the fadeout of Tih 
Hustler Fat man vou shoot a great 
game of poo 
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on 
the Daily Record-Herald 








here in Wausau 
T the 25 ve Ss ve 
bee on the paper, 
I! — 
to vy Wausau pe 
1 Emr 5 s Mut 
of W 
T 
na tt 
and 


Across cou 
Employers Mutuals } he 
eput on f ing 
'G 1 peoy to do 
busi! S with'! 
How that happe 1 
and what's beh it 
is truly the 


7 N MY WAY HOME from the 
O office, | sometimes cut across 
the park and down the cobbled 
walk in front of the Wausau depot. 

“This depot inspired the symbol 
that’s come to identify Employers 
Mutuals. That's revealing. As one 
of the world’s most important in 
surance companies, they could have 
used their handsome home office 
building to symbolize how big and 
modern they are—and to indicate 
they're well set up to handle all 
forms of casualty and fire insurance 


all over the country from here and 


Kimployers 








through their 138 other offices. But 
the depot better illustrates the close 
ties these people have with the 
town where the company was 
founded 50 years ago. 

“T know 
this paper was to cover Employers 
Mutuals’ 25th 


this year I’ve filed many a story 


My first assignment on 
anniversary. And 


about their 50th anniversary. In 
the years between I’ve written a 
lot about the community activities 
of their people. What's more, I’ve 
reported many of the contributions 


made by the company’s specialists 


Mutuals of Wausau 


NOERWRITER OF WORKMEN S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 





to industrial health and safety 
and the growth of an enviable reputa- 
tion for prompt handling of claims. 
“Back of all I’ve written is the 
indefinable ‘Wausau personality 
There’s a way of working up here 
that comes from an honest belief 
in doing things right and doing 
them well. 
“That's why Wausau and Em- 
ployers Mutuals are inseparable.” 


or write us at Wausau, Wis 





‘a; ; 
Good people to do 
Susinesa with 


THE PRESS 





THE WASHINGTON POST ¢ 


ces ow 
LIBERATED 


Joining the Family 


The scorn heaped on India’s Prime Min- 
ister Nehru for his invasion of Goa was 
almost unanimous in the world’s press. 
Samples: 
> London Daily Mirror: “He has shocked 
his friends and sadly diminished his own 
status in the world.” 
> Madrid's Hoja de Lunes: “A crime.” 
> Paris’ Combat: “Neutralism has com- 
mitted suicide.” 
> Milan's Corriere della Sera: “Nehru is 
two-faced: warlike when facing the weak, 
submissive and pacifist when facing the 
strong.” 
> Chicago Tribune: “Champion political 
hypocrite of the year.” 
> Detroit News: “The big Brahmin with 
all the morals has now become Big Brother 
with all the tanks and planes. He has 
taken a leaf out of Mein Kampf.” 
> New York Times: “Indefensible.” 
> San Francisco Chronicle: “There comes 
a time when every nation must sink below 
principle. But let every one relax a. lit- 
tle. India has just joined the family of 
nations.” 


The Numbers Game 


Ever since television first flickered into 
life, it has attracted an ever-enlarging 
audience, The number of knob twisters 
dwarfs the circulation lists of even the 
largest magazine. In a speech before mag- 
azine promotion men at New York's 
Sherry-Netherland Hotel, Manhattan Ad- 
man Fairfax M. Cone (Foote. Cone & 
Belding) had some blunt words for maga- 
zines tempted to play the numbers game 
against the one-eyed monster of the mar- 
ketplace. Cone’s advice: Don’t do it. 

Television has its faults as an advertis- 
ing medium. said Cone. Its aim is indis- 
criminate and low. But the newcomer also 
has some distinct virtues as a vendor. 
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Tom LITTLE 


NASHY 


From A Discrece 


t TENNESSEAN 


“There are certain areas in advertising 
and selling where the sheer size of its 
audience, combined with the low cost of 
reaching it, makes television an almost 
mandatory medium.” Certainly, no other 
medium can do a better job in peddling 
kitchen scouring pads—a job that Cone’s 
agency gave to Gertrude (Molly Gold- 
berg) Berg: “Who. except the makers, 
wants to argue the merits of competitive 
brands? This is where television's captive 
audience for advertising pays off . . . Tel- 
evision | makes | the difference because it 
| reaches] so many people and { holds | 
them long enough to win an argument 
they didn’t know they had the slightest 
interest in.” 

Magazines that try to compete with 
TV's wholesale approach, argued Cone, 
may be overlooking an important—and 
distinctive—asset of their own: “the fact 
of selectivity.” Cone learned this fact for 
himself years ago, as a promotion man in 
San Francisco. when he managed to se- 
cure a copy of Time's subscription lists 
for the city. “I then copied off the names 
and addresses of every subscriber who 
was listed on either Vallejo Street or 
Broadway or Pacific Avenue"’—three 
streets that passed through some of San 
Francisco's seamier neighborhoods and 
out into “the city’s best residential area, 
Said Cone: “The result was what you 
might expect. Practically all the copies of 
the magazine delivered in these three long, 
varied streets went into the best section. 
he inference was easy to draw. that if 
this was where Time went in San Fran- 
cisco, it could hardly go to an altogether 
different kind of home elsewhere.” 

Said Cone: “Large numbers tell almost 
nothing about people. And I want to know 
about people. I don’t want to be told that 
magazine subscribers don't watch televi- 
sion. What I do want to know is what 
they read and contemplate—and how well 





they believe they are served. I want you 
to tell me who it is I am talking to when 
I buy your magazines; and what they are 
like. I want to know this so I can tell 
my clients.” 


. 
Prodigious Pen 

For years, Jack Romagna, a civil serv- 
ant who works in Washington, suffered 
from a recurrent nightmare. In his dream 
Romagna sat at the elbow of the President 
of the U.S.. transcribing in shorthand a 
presidential address. But for some reason, 
Romagna’s pen moved without leaving a 
mark. And as the President talked on, his 
unrecorded words were lost forever. 

The dream no longer disturbs Jack Ro- 
magna’s repose. After 20 years as the 
White House shorthand reporter, dealing 
with everything from Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s stutter (in search of the right word) 
to John F. Kennedy's burp-gun Boston 
twang, Romagna is reasonably confident 
that his right hand can keep pace with 
any presidential tongue. The pace is quick- 
ening. Roosevelt's top speaking velocity 
of 200 words per minute scarcely winded 
Romagna. who can handle up to 240 
W.p.m., or four words per second. But 
Kennedy has been timed in bursts of 
327 W.p.m. Such sprints often come when 
the President skips over a prepared text 
to strike out on his own—as he did 
for 47 minutes this month before the 
National Association of Manufacturers in 
New York. 

Even so, Romagna’s nimble pen—a 
needle-point Sheaffer Snorkel that writes 
in violet ink—followed Kennedy's long- 
distance dash with a fidelity that both 
the White House and the White House 
press corps have come to trust. When 
Kennedy went down to Latin America 
last week with a batch of speech texts 
in hand. Romagna went along too: he 
accurately transcribed not only the slight- 
est presidential departure from the script, 
but Kennedy’s impromptu remarks at 
public receptions along the route. “Keep- 
ing the press happy is my prime objec- 
tive.” says Romagna. “Keeping the offi- 
cial file is secondary.” 

Moth Bags for Mossbacks. To keep 
the press happy, Romagna has performed 
prodigies of rapid transcription. Roma- 
gnas wooden attaché case, custom-built 
by the White House carpentry shop, is a 
portable desk, but in a pinch. Romagna 
has been known to recruit the nearest back 
for the same purpose. Recording presiden- 
tial talks in the White House rose garden 
—a favorite informal speaking site—is 
Romagna’s pet chore: “Provided the 
speech is not too long. I can take it 
down, run the so yards to my office and 
transcribe it. dash into the mimeo room 
and have 50 copies made, and run back up 
to the rose garden in time to hand them 
out to the press as the ceremonies are 
concluding.” 

British-born Jack Romagna. 51. earned 
his place in the White House by an early 
determination to become the best short- 
hand reporter in the business. As a boy 
of 13 in Washington, where his father 
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was butler to the late U.S. Senator Davis 
Elkins of West Virginia. Romagna learned 
night 
daytime practice hours 


Gregg shorthand (and typing) in 
schoo]. spent 4o 
a week taking down everything he heard 
on the radio, In White 
House shorthand reporter resigned, Ro- 
magna, then working for Internationa 
Business Machines Corp. in New York 


Ig4gr, when the 


got the job. 

Since that time, no President has 
stumped him. although 
Presidents Romagna has served have giv- 
en him bad moments. On Pearl Harbor 
Roosevelt installed him in a ath- 


ill four of the 


night 
room adjoining the presidential bedroon 
to record, unbeknownst to the assembly 
secret Cabinet meeting from behind a 
in. oOaken door. Romagna 


ghastly 


recalls the 
experience as There was 

phone in the bathroom, and assorted Cab 
inet members popped in to use it—forcing 
Romagna to hide 
In 1948, on tour with Harry Truman 
Ron 
Truman's 536 campaign speeches. miss 
ing only 


behind another door 





gna transcribed more than 300 of 


an occasional word: when Tru 
man sneered at leaders of the Republicar 
mossbacks,”” Romagna 
who had never heard the expression, wrots 


it down 





Soth Congress as 


moth bags. 


Seasickness v. Bach. To gird for the 


Romagna endlessly re 
the Kennedy-Nixon T\ 


worked up an assortment of new 


New Frontier 
played tapes of 
debates 
shorthand symbols to fit New Frontier 
talk. One graceful jiggle of the Ron 








pen, tor example. expands into 1 3 


I don't know whether anything is going 


to be done about those things.” Other 
squiggles stand for anti-missile missile 


ind New Frontier 
rhe Frontier bustle gives Romagna less 


Common Market 





Jack RoMAGNA 


for the New Fr ntier, 
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Faster gle 





min ever for his other consuming 
interests: his wife, his two children. chess 
he has 140 games going simultaneously 
by mail), model shipbuilding and n 

who plays noth- 





1uSICc. 








An accomplish 
Bach. Romagna 


Bach compositions 


d pianist 
ng but has mastered 6 

vorking 
single measure. He 


whenever t me per 


sometimes 
three hours over 


practices anywhere 





ngths: he 
ard Tru 
which 


going to heroic 
once got seasick 
vacht Weal 
it the dock, 

rhese days. there 
sign that Romagna 
the old nightmare has given wav to a day 
dream in which Adlai Stevenson is Presi 
dent. This latter-day reverie has nothing 
to do with Romagna’s political preference. 


mits. olter 





cticing a 





5 tshur 
mans MSOUrE 
lied up 
is only one small 


Ss pen is slowly tiring 


lo him, all men, including Presidents. are 
measured by the quality of their syntax 
platform delivery and oral timbre. Using 
these criteria, Romagna says Stevenson 
would be a cinch to transcribe. “Adlai’s 
ide for the shorthand sys- 
tem.” says Jack Romagna. “It’s marvel 
ous. He has grand command of the 
language. And ah. the phrasing! 





English was m 


Subscriptions Canceled 

Merely by 
scientious U.S. newspaper runs the risk of 
publishing information valuable to a con 


printing the news. a con 


scientious spy. But even at the risk of 
doing a conspirator’s legwork, U.S pub- 
lishers continue to do their job—and to 
sell their papers to anyone who pays the 
price. Deep in the heart of Texas. Pub- 
lisher Howard McMahon of the Abilene 
Reporter-News ( circ 


take a different course 


37.089) chose to 


In a routine check on his paper's list 
Ot 8.000 mail subscribers. McMahon came 
upon three curious names. One was Cap- 
tain Imre Mozsik 
air attaché 
Washington 
dresses in the nation s capital 


assistant military and 
at the Hungarian legation in 
rhe other two also had ad- 
K. Petro 
it the Bulgarian legation and August A 
Yashin at the Could 
these distant subscribers really care about 


Russian embassy 


the new school budget or the fortunes of 
the high 
they more 


school football teams? Or were 
concerned with ny and all 
Abilene’s Dyess Air Force Base 
a vital Strategic Air Command installa 


tion whose ring of 


news ot 


twelve underground 
Atlas missile silos had just been armed 
with its first bird 

This incident 
fer Vews ina 
to us that 


commented the Re- 


n editorial, “brings home 





precautions must be taken even 
on the local level to safeguard anv in- 
formation the Communists might want. 
Last week. along with copies of the 
Reporter-News, Subscribers Moasik Pet- 
rov and Yashin got a curt cancellation 
Publisher McMahon This 
gentlemen, is the last copy of the Abilene 
Reporter-Nex Just how 
his move would affect his former sub 
McMahon did not explain. “TI 
know they can buy the paper on a news 
he said. Nonetheless, the Report- 
Vews will continue to publish news of 
Dyess and its deadly birds. 


notice tron 
you will receive. 
scribers 


stand 











“Welcome 
PN eoler-tge| 


>] = & 


The warmth of Southern Skies 
clings to the wings of Delta Jets, 
And in the 
cabin, all the graciousness of the 
Old South is rekindled in a serv 
ice which is personal, quick and 


even at 600 mph. 


exceedingly thoughtful. 





OETA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
4] 





EDUCATION 





The Moral Curriculum 


‘The most important product of edu- 
cation is a constructive, consistent and 
compelling system of values around which 
personal and social life may be organized. 
Unless teaching and learning provide such 
a focus. all the particular knowledge and 
skills acquired are worse than useless. An 
‘educated’ person whose information and 
ability are directed to no personally ap- 
propriated worthy menace to 
himself and to society. A highly sophisti 
cated educated to no coherent 
way of life is likewise by its very learn- 
ing made the more 
and degeneration.” 

his blunt statement comes from Philip 
H. Phenix. 46, professor of education at 
College, Columbia University. 
Most U.S. schools firmly believe that they 
do provide the values he demands. On the 
premise that happy men create a healthy 
society, they teach and beseech children 
their abilities. By thus stressing 
self-realization, the schools in theory pro- 
mote “the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” It is Philosopher Phenix’s jar- 
ring argument that all this is morally 
shallow—that U.S. schools in fact promote 
selfishness, 

Desire v. Worth. By training up chil- 
dren in “a democracy of desire.” he says 
in a provocative new book titled Educa- 
tion and the Common Good ‘Harper; 
$4). the schools heighten “a gnawing sense 
of meaninglessness” in U.S. life. 
Phenix then mean that secular 
should actually teach “religious” 

Phenix means just that. and it is his 
book's aim to specify how such values 
can enter U.S. schools through the front 
door instead of being smuggled through 
the back. As he sees it, training for “a 
democ racy ol desire” can be changed to 
training for “a democracy of worth. 
By emphasizing giving, not getting, the 
entire curriculum can be suffused with 
self-transcending “devotion to the good 
the right, the true. the excellent.” 

If that is a resounding ideal, Denver- 
born Author Phenix backs it up with rich 
personal experience. A Quaker turned 
Presbyterian, he majored in mathematical 
physics at Princeton (°34 a life 
insurance actuary, a student at Union 
Theological Seminary, an Army metcorol- 
an Army chaplain and a Carleton 
College professor of religion. He earned 
his doctorate at Columbia University with 
i thesis on theology and physics. He is 
married and the father of sons 15 and 16 
years old, Last vear he quit his deanship 
I don't think college 
administrations are fertile sources of pro- 
found ideas. 

Commitment to Truth. Phenix’s moral 
curriculum goes far beyond mere mastery 
of traditional subjects. His aim is the 
moral application of knowledge. In short 
his students would be taught to uphold 

worth” in every area of life. 

Morally speaking, for example, the 


ends is a 
society 


prone to disease 


Teachers 


to use 


Does 
schools 
values? 


became 





ogist 


it Carleton because 
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proper use of intelligence is “commitment 
to truth.” Hence schools should empha- 
size scientific methods of inquiry. For 
their part, scientists and scholars have “an 
obligation to render their knowledge in 
the most intelligible possible form; they 
should not glory in obscurity.” Equally 
accountable are newspapers, magazines, 
radio and TV, which Phenix calls “the 
real public schools.” It is their duty not 
to give the public what it wants, but 





DEN MARTIN 


PHILOSOPHER PHENIX 
ystem of values. 





For a compelling 
to improve critical standards and dissem- 
inate the real facts of life. 

Work for Others. One of Phenix’s most 
promising approaches to “worth” is 
through esthetics, as applied to everything 
from art and science to manners, work 
and recreation. His students would be 
thoroughly trained in the esthetic mean- 
ing of integrity—the harmony of con- 
trasting parts in one pleasing whole. They 
would practice and expect it in carpentry 
and cookery as well as architecture and 
mathematics. Instead of politely hood- 
winking others, they would learn manners 
as basically self-respect, “an outward sign 
of inward devotion to what is true, just 
and appropriate to each occasion.” In- 
stead of toiling for money “to get out 
of work”—modern man’s self-defeating 
treadmill—they would choose jobs en- 
tirely on the basis of “tasks that most 
urgently need to be done.” 

lo build conscience, Phenix would teach 
respect for all forms of life. Geography 
for example. would go far beyond maps 
and place names to the responsible use 
of air, earth and water. Lessons in health 
would illustrate abuses in everything from 
alcohol to industrial waste. Since sex “pro- 
vides the crucial case of desire at odds 





with devotion.’ Phenix would encourage 
“a fresh acceptance of the ideal of sexual 
purity” as one method of fostering “dedi- 
cation to standards of worth.” 

Phenix’s ideal school would shun all so- 
cial stratification, from numbered grades 
to skin color. It would emphasize learning 
as “preparation for the good life.” not 
“the cash value of more education.” It 
would stress the rule of law in national 
and world affairs, and forcefully analyze 
“the extreme destructiveness 
weapons of war.” From the consequences 
of protective tariffs to the advantages of 
foreign languages. it would always pre- 
suppose “universality and world outlook.” 

Grateful Dedication. Drawing all this 
together, Phenix contends that “the cen- 
tral task of education is religious conver- 
sion.” He does not mean that religion as 
such should be taught in public schools; 
he fully accepts the First Amendment's 
separation of church and state. He does 
mean that “public education can be reli- 
gious” without violating laws or liberties. 
In sum, he says, schools should emphasize 
and demonstrate: 

“That the world, man and his culture 
are neither self-sufficient nor self-explan- 
atory, but are derived from given sources 
of being. meaning and value. That the 
supremely worthful is not finite or limited 
but transcends all human comprehension 
and every human achievement. That the 
life of selfish ambition, the struggle for 
autonomy. acquisition and success. and 
attachment to finite goods, lead in the end 
to misery, conflict, guilt despair, boredom 
and frustration. That every individual has 
a personal calling to turn from following 
after desire to a life of loving and grateful 
dedication to what is of ultimate worth.” 


A Rival for N.E.A. 


Despite its wealth and size, the 750.- 
ooo-member National Education Associa- 
tion is impotent as a negotiator of salaries 
and working conditions. In N.E.A.’s “pro- 
fessional” world, a teacher is not supposed 
to air gripes in public; he goes to his 
boss, the school superintendent, who also 
belongs to N.E.A. The result, say 
N.E.A.’s critics, is a “company union.” 

The only organization that even re- 
motely rivals N.E.A. is the 60,000-mem- 
ber American Federation of Teachers, an 
affiliate of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. It is small 
because many teachers dislike the blue- 
collar union label; unlike N.E.A., it does 
no educational research. But A.F.T. does 
advocate collective bargaining and the 
right to strike. 

A.F.T. last week scored a notable vic- 
tory over N.E.A. in New York City. 
Last fall an A.F.T. local staged a one-day 
strike that forced the city to poll its 
43.500 teachers on collective bargaining. 
In the resulting election last week for the 
right to represent all teachers, the A.F.T, 
local beat a hastily formed N.E.A. group 
called Teachers Bargaining Organization 
by 2 to 1. (A third group, the left-wing 
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Teachers Union, finished out of the 
money.) A.F.T. now reigns supreme in 
New York City, which employs more 


teachers than any of 43 states. 
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THE FAMILY 
The Gift 


In Denver 
up his Christmas gift 
hauled rubbish. collected 
newspapers and run errands, and now he 
had nine 25¢ pieces—one each for gifts 
for his six brothers and sisters, his parents 
and his invalid uncle. Then his grand 
mother arrived to stay with the family. so 
Tomas set out to find another quarter for 
her gift. But somehow, on that day. no- 
body seemed to need rubbish hauled or 
had errands to be run. Entering a neigh 
borhood grocer’s, he saw >s¢ on the 
counter. He looked about; the coast was 
clear. He took it and went home. 

Little boys are not much good at keep- 
ing things from their Sure 
enough, after his mother questioned him 
Tomas told her the truth. She put on her 
coat and marched him to the store and 
made him return the quarter. The grocer 
said, “Here—let him keep i 

“No,” said his mother. 
learn to cry. 

All the way home. Tomas 
held his mother’s hand tight. 


THE CITY 


Something for the Planners 

The city, as someone once said, is really 
a problem of human engineering. And the 
U.S. city is admittedly suffering from 
slow malaise. Its planners must cope with 
the problem of the decay of its center, the 
lure of suburbs, and study the housing 
needs of everyone from newly married 
couples to the aged who must live alone 
because their children’s small 
apartments have no room for them. As a 


Tomas Gomez. 6. counted 
money. He had 


bottles and 


mothers. 





‘Thieves must 


wept and 


homes or 


group. planners are frustrated men they 
know (or think they know) just what 
should be done; but they have a hard 


time getting anybody to do it. But last 
week the planners could chalk up action 
in three widely separated areas 

> Tackling the problem of the old 
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lem of human 


and lonely, the 2.300,000-member United 
Church of Christ announced plans to 
build a string of nonsectarian “retirement 
centers” in downtown areas of cities, in 
villages and near resort communities. The 
for which the church hopes to 
get long-term. low-interest federal loans 
designed for oldsters over 62 
incomes are as low as $1.800 a 
year. In Lorain County, Ohio, for exam- 
ple, the church will set up a $4,500,000 
settlement for 500 people. The plans call 
for cottages and high-rise apartments that 
will rent from S60 to $9o a month. A 
“core unit’ near the center of the housing 
clusters will provide inexpensive health 
services, community headquarters and liv- 
ing units for those who are disabled. Resi 
dents will rent their quarters, will not 
have to sign life-tenancy agreements, pay 
admission charges or provide guarantees 
that relatives will pledge support. By 
planting their houses in the middle of 
existing towns instead of constructing iso- 
lated institutions, the church hopes to cre- 
ate communities that will not make old- 
sters feel shunted off in a kind of ghetto 
for the aged. 
> In Boston, the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts cleared the way for con- 
struction of a $130 million business cen- 
ter to be built by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. Though the foundations were 
laid more than a year ago, construction 
has been stopped for a year while the 
courts settled the complicated disputes 
over title and tax problems. Located a 
mile away from the Boston Common on 
the site of the old car storage yard of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, the 
project will include a 52-story office build- 
ing to house Prudential’s Northeast head 
quarters, a t,000-room hotel. a municipal 
auditorium and lesser structures, and last 
but not least. a tree-studded park where 
employees and passers-by can take their 
ease on a noonday stroll. 
> In Manhattan, the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. disclosed plans for 
shifting its head about 25 miles 
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north to Armonk in Westchester County. 
There, on a 443-acre tract, IBM is build- 
ing a sprawling headquarters that will 
house 1,000 employees. 

The decision to move over the river 
and into the woods came after a three- 
month experiment in suburban business 
living. President Thomas J. Watson Jr. 
and about 200 of his top aides resettled 
themselves last September in temporary 
IBM’s research center 
farther north at Kitchawan, and found 
that the advantages of performing ad- 
ministrative duties in the relatively quiet 
countryside far outweighed the 
tages of central location in Manhattan. 

Some planners, who talk not of cities 
iny more but of “metropolitan areas 
that include both core and satellite sub- 
urbs, consider such moves as IBM’s a 
help toward relieving downtown conges- 
tion. But other urban’ planners are 
alarmed. If every business concluded that 
the city’s conveniences are not worth the 
disadvantage of congestion. the death of 
the city is in sight. 


MANNERS 
Life of the Party 


Readymade for the status-seeking Wash- 
ington hostess who is worried lest her 
cocktail party fall flat: the You-Rent-a- 
Cocktail Party Crowd. Invented by Writ- 
er C.D.B. Bryan for the funny crew of a 
funny supper-club routine at the Captain's 
Table in Georgetown, the device is de- 
scribed thus 

“We provide the people who arrive for 
the first half-hour of a cocktail party 
since none of the invited guests come 
that early. Our people wear decorations 
sashes, beautiful evening gowns, saris, and 
various other native costumes. They talk 
animatedly about politics. As the real 
guests arrive, the rented crowd fades away 
leaving behind it matchbooks imprinted 
FROM THE DESK OF L.B.J., OR THE PRESI- 
DENT'S HOUSE The real guests. of 
course, spend the rest of the party trying 
to find out who were those fabulous peo- 
ple. The hostess merely lights a cigarette 
from the special matchbook and smiles.’ 
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Without depth or mobility. he could not 
count on controlling the ball for long peri- 
ods of a game. His answer was the “quick 
kill”—a_ fast-striking offense. geared to 
score swiftly and put opposing teams at 
an immediate psychological disadvantage. 

Key men in his play were two players 
acquired in preseason trades: Quarterback 
Y. A. Tittle—a 14-year pro who can lay 
the ball softly in a receiver's hands at 
60 yds—and End Del Shofner. a lanky 
sprinter who can outrun the quickest safe- 
tyman in the league. Sherman's strategy 
worked: in one game this season. the 
Giants scored on their first play from 
scrimmage—on a pass from Tittle to Shof- 
ner; in four others, they scored on their 
first series of downs, 

Last week, against the rugged Browns, 
the Giants pushed across a first-quarter 
touchdown, then hung on grimly to eke 
out the tie that was all they needed to 
win the Eastern Conference champion- 
ship. Afterward, in the New York locker 
room, they reacted to victory like high- 
school heroes. Most excited of all was 
Coach Sherman, who kissed every Giant 
in the room—as well as anyone else who 
got in the way. “Bring on Green Bay,” 
shouted one player. Sherman nodded hap- 
pily. “I've never had a greater feeling of 
confidence,” he said. 


Summer Arithmetic 

Most fans would remember it simply as 
the Year of the Home Run—the year in 
which more were hit in the major leagues 
than ever before, the year Roger Maris, 
who has never batted above .283, hit 61 
homers and moved into baseball legend 
by breaking Babe Ruth's 60-home-run rec- 
ord set in 1927. But baseball had more 
to crow about in 1961. There were new 
records and achievements all around: 
@ PircuinG. Younger pitchers nursed sore 
arms and cursed the “rabbit ball.” but 
New York's Whitey Ford, 33. and Mil- 
waukee’s Warren Spahn, 40, kept on win- 
ning ball games. Spahn’s fast ball had lost 
its zip, and his legs were rubbery from 
22 years on the mound, but he parlayed 
a new slider and an old pro’s cunning into 
the best all-round record of any major- 
league pitcher. Spahn led the National 
League in complete games (21), earned- 
run average (3.01) and consecutive vic- 
tories (10), tied Cincinnati's Joey Jay 
for most games won (21). He also pitched 
a no-hitter—his second in two years. By 
season’s end. Spahn had won his 309th 
game, needed only 17 more to become 
the winningest lefthander of all time. With 
Maris and Mickey Mantle behind him in 
the Yankee line-up, Ford led the Ameri- 
can League in victories (25). Other top 
pitchers: Washington's steady Dick Dono- 
van, whose 2.40 earned-run average was 
the best in the American League; Los 
Angeles’ tireballing Sandy Koufax, who 
broke Christy Mathewson’s 58-year-old 
record by striking out 269 batters. 
© Battinc. Although sluggers hogged the 
headlines, the batting championships went, 
as usual, to hitters who could slap a single 
to the opposite field as well as loft a 
homer into the bleachers. Pittsburgh's 
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PITCHER SPAHN 
His weapon: an old pro's cun 


ning. 


flashy Roberto Clemente hit only 23 hom- 
ers, but he pounded out 201 base hits and 
led the National League with a .351 bat- 
ting average. In the American League. 
no competitor came within 37 points of 
Detroit's Norm Cash, who hit 41 homers 
and drove in 132 runs while putting to- 
gether a .361 batting average. Cincinnati's 
Frank Robinson and New York's Mickey 
Mantle won the major leagues’ “slugging” 
championships (figured on the basis of 
total bases instead of base hits); Homer- 
Hitter Maris wound up fourth behind 
Mantle. But Maris—the A.L.’s Most Val- 
uable Player for the second year in a row 
—topped both major leagues in home 
runs, also tied San Francisco’s Orlando 
Cepeda for most runs-batted-in (142). 
© FIELDING. Fans who hoped to see base- 
ball’s most exciting oddity were disap- 
pointed in 1961: for the first time in the 
memory of the oldest bleacherite, not a 
single triple play was made in either 
league. But fielding was as slick as ever. 
Milwaukee led all National League teams, 
New York topped the American League 
and only five of the 18 big-league clubs 
were butter-fingered enough to commit 
an average of one error a game. The in- 
dividual stars: Cardinal Veteran Stan Mu- 
sial, better known for his hitting, set a 
record by becoming the National League's 
best-fielding outfielder for the third time: 
Red Sox Rookie Chuck Schilling booted 
only eight balls all season, set an Ameri- 
can League mark for second basemen. 

© Rookies. Boston's Schilling was one of 
97 rookies who made the big time in 1961, 
as scouts scoured farm clubs and cam- 
puses, paid an estimated $10 million in 
bonuses to promising youngsters. For a 
change, the best newcomers played for 
the teams that needed them most. Lee 
Thomas batted .285 and drove in 7o runs 
for the lowly Los Angeles Angels; Kansas 
City’s Dick Howser hit .280 and stole 
37 bases. Both were only also-rans for 
Rookie-of-the-Year honors, won by power- 
hitting Cubs Outfielder Billy Williams, 23 
(25 homers, 86 R.B.I.s)}, and fastballing 
Red Sox Pitcher Don Schwall, 22, who 
won 15 games, lost only seven. 
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There are plenty of bright 


_ heads. But old heads are rare 


on young shoulders. Youth 
values the pleasures of the 
moment, while older heads 
have learned to consider the 
happiness of the years ahead. 
The combination of youth 
and wisdom is particularly 
important when planning for 
a secure future. Because the 
best time to plan an invest- 
ment program is in the early, 
productive years, it may be 
wise to borrow an older, more 
experienced head. Harris, 
Upham has examined the 
lives and expectations of 
today’s younger career-man. 
And, we are creating a group 
of investment programs spe- 
cifically designed for his plans 
and purposes. Shouldn’t you 
take advantage of Harris, 
Upham’s ‘old head,’ while the 
years are on your side? Write 
for the booklet Tomorrow Is 
Now! Or, speak to the man 
at Harris, Upham today. 


HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading security and commodity exchanges 


120 Broadway, Dept. T-5 
New York 5, New York 
47 offices from coast to coast 
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OPLE 


People... with inherent skills that have built 
the Twin City area into one of America’s fore- 
most precision instrument and electronic centers: 
People... who have discovered the Minnesota 
way of life; People . . . who constitute the 
thriving hub in a six million population trading 
center. If your business needs PEOPLE choose 
the Twin City area and consult either Chamber 
of Commerce for more complete information. 
and serving these people 
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Summons from Rome 


The Latin parchment document of the 
papal bull began in the traditional way 
“John, Bishop, Servant of the Servants of 
God.” Thus, on Christmas morning, Pope 
John XXIII was to convoke Vatican 
Council I]—potentially an event in Ro- 
man Catholic history on the order of the 
Councils of Nicaea, Constantinople or 
Trent. 

Vatican officials have been busy with 
preparations ever since Pope John said in 
January 1959 that he intended to call the 
church’s first council since Vatican Coun- 
cil 1 in 1869-70. and the 20th since Nicaea 
in 325. As a start every Catholic bishop 
in the world was asked what topics the 
council should consider; the 2.150 replies 
(called postulata) have been compiled 
into a secret, 20-volume report from which 
the agenda will be drawn. Decisions on 
that agenda will be made, according to 
majority vote. by more than 
nals, archbishops 
Eastern Rite Patriarchs 
or so of the church’s best theologians. All 
discussion will be in Latin, although, as a 
concession to the 20th century 
will be simultaneously translated 
other, modern languages, 

Early councils were primarily concerned 
with combating heresy and defining the 
truths that form the credo of 
lieving Christians; Trent and most of the 
medieval councils placed greater emphasis 


2.000 cardi- 
bishops, abbots and 


assisted by 300 


speeches 
into 


most be- 


on tightening church discipline. Pope 
John’s new council, frankly aimed at 
modernizing” the church, will have 


plenty to do in both discipline and dogma. 
The Vatican Council of even 
though it was the first churchwide convo- 
cation in more than 300 years. did little 
more than define papal infallibility before 
it broke up at the onset of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Thus, in its present battle 
against the secular world, the flesh and the 
devil, Roman Catholicism lumbers along 
on a centuries-old collection of codes 
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rites 
and practices, many of which hinder rath- 
er than help its missionary objectives in 
the modern Among the significant 
issues that the council must 
e THe Rote or tHe BisHops. One doc- 
trinal question left undefined by the First 
Vatican Council was the authority of the 
bishops. An ecumenical council. over 
which the Pope presides, is by church 
tradition as infallible in defining questions 
of faith and morals as the Pope himself 
some theologians expect that the council 
will formalize this belief in a definition 
that would please Orthodox Metropolitans 
who believe that infallibility rests solely 
with the church rather than with the 
Bishop of Rome. Non-Italian bishops will 
press for an internationalization of the 
Roman Curia and for greater freedom for 
themselves to adapt church practices to 
the needs of their flocks. Missionary dioc- 
esans, for example. believe that most In- 
dians. who take off their shoes to enter 
temples find Catholicism more 


world. 


hace 


would 
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acceptable if priests said the Mass bare- 
foot or in stocking feet. 

@ Liturcical ReFrorM. Despite Pope John’s 
recent announcement that he preters to 
see Latin remain as the church's principal 
liturgical language (Time, Dec. 22), bish- 
ops from Germany, The Netherlands 
Austria, France and mission 
want Rome to permit the use of the 
vernacular in the Mass. Patriarchs from 
Eastern Rite churches—many of which 
have liturgies that are heavily latinized— 
want to remove Western influence from 
the ceremonies used in worship. On behalf 
of their priests, Western bishops have 
asked for a breviary in the vernacular. 
e Reticious Liserty. Theologians at one 
famed Catholic institution in Europe have 
requested that the council “publicly and 
solemnly proclaim that the Catholic faith 
cannot be forced on anyone, and that it 
cannot be preserved by any political or 
social coercion or by any means that do 
violence to a man’s Some 
U.S. theologians fear that the council may 
not go as far as church “liberals” wish. 
“The conservatives want religious liberty 
in Russia, certainly 
don’t want it in Spain.” 

¢@ Cuurcn Discipuine. The council is ex- 
pected to revise the already lax rules that 
govern fasts and Friday abstinence from 
meat. The canon that govern the 
antiquated Index of Forbidden Books will 
be brought up to date; some bishops have 
asked that the Index be abolished. The 
council may recommend that greater at- 
tention be paid to science and modern 
teaching methods in Canon 
law relating to impediments to marriage 
will probably be reformed—although the 
church is likely to make a strong reaffir 
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mation of its stand against artificial birth 
control. Presumably, the council will take 
a stand against sins peculiar to the cen- 
tury, such as dangerous driving, income 
tax evasion. 

Perhaps nothing will concern the coun- 
cil more than the question of Christian 
unity. As the Pope has already indicated 
Protestant and Orthodox churches will be 
invited to send observers to the council 
a visible reminder of the oft-expressed 
papal hope that all, some day, will be one. 
No one expects that the great obstacles 
to church unity will be removed by the 
council. But Vatican officials are confident 
that the prayerful work of the bishops 
will lead at least to greater cooperation of 
Roman Catholicism with “the separated 
brethren,” and thus to a start on the long 
road to Christianity’s ultimate union. 


Kami Comeback 

In thousands of Shinto shrines across 
Japan last week, sober-faced girls in white 
robes and vermilion skirts practiced the 
stately postures of the ritualistic Kagura 
dance, Musicians wearing eboshi (ceremo- 
nial headgear) thumped out an accompa- 
niment on wooden drums, played the an 
cient ceremonial songs on reedy bamboo 
flutes. At Tokyo’s huge Meiji shrine, the 
190 fulltime staff members and 100 tem- 
porary helpers put in twelve-hour days 
cleaning up the building and consecrating 
tiny religious symbols for sale to worship- 
ers. The week-long New Year's festival 
Japan S most Important religious event 
was coming, and Shinto was gearing for a 
busy and lucrative time. 

This New Year an estimated 45 million 
Japanese will flock to Shinto shrines to 
watch the Kagura dancing. As they ap- 
proach the altars, worshipers will clap 
their hands (a sign of rejoicing), silently 
pray for divine protection, and drop some 
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should come before stock certificates /~ 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER. Mr. Beane started his life insurance program 
Words of advice for the investors of America each has a specific job to do. For 
by ALPHEUS C. BEANE most men life insurance comes first. 
Senior Partner, J. R. Williston & Beane It certainly did for me, and I'm happy 





New York Stock Exchange Firm to say it did for my son, too, Our 


reasoning 1s simple. Permanent life in- 
gi ies WAY A LOT OF MEN talk these 
days, you might think that life in- 
surance and the stock market were in 
competition with each other, 
“They're not—and never should be 
Both are fine forms of investment but 


surance immediately guarantees a fam- 
ily’s future security while constantly ac- 
cumulating a handsome cash reserve 
“Don't 
like to see every 


misunderstand me. I would 
man own a piece of 


American business . . . contributing to 
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its growth and sharing in the results of 
that growth. 

“However 
stock market 
see a competent life insurance agent rep 


before a man enters the 


I strongly suggest he first 


resenting a good company and review his 
life insurance requirements, 

“Once basic necessities such as this 
are taken care of, he can feel free to visit 
his stock broker and discuss the invest 


ment opportunities of stocks and bonds 
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Lhere ts a difference! 


Facts about 
Northwestern 


Mutual success! 


e@ Northwestern Mutual policyowners 
are receiving over $96 million in divi- 
dends during 1961. The company oper- 
ates on a policy of strict mutuality, 


@ Northwestern Mutual has been in bus- 
iness for over 104 years. It is the sixth 
largest life insurance company in the 
nation, and the sixteenth largest corpo- 
ration, 


@ Northwestern Mutual has over 1014 
billion dollars of life insurance in force 
with nearly half of all new business com- 
ing from present policyowners. 


@ Northwestern Mutual has led in low 
net cost among major life insurance 
companies year after year. 


e@ The percentage of Northwestern 
Mutual agents placing over a million 
dollars of life insurance a year is ten times 
greater than the average for all life in- 
surance agents. 


The NML agent nearest you is listed in 
the phone book. He will be glad to sup- 
ply you with more information without 
any obligation whatsoever. The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Ci company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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coins into the waiting coffers as they 
leave. Meiji shrine alone expects a mini- 
mum of 2,000,000 visitors—which is also 
“the physical maximum we can accommo- 
date.” says Hiroshi Taniguchi. the shrine’s 
leading ritualist. 

Woy of the Gods. The hordes of New 
Year worshipers will accurately measure 
the striking comeback made by one of the 
world’s oldest—and at one time most omi- 
nous—religions. Vaguely animistic, Shinto 
(which means “the way of the gods") is 
based on a belief in the divine efficacy of 
Kami (deities ). By worshiping the Kami 
—which include everything from a believ- 
er’s ancestors to the wind and the trees— 
the faithful Shintoist gets spiritual guid- 
ance and protection in his own way of life. 
Shinto has no known founder. no Bible. 
no dogma, no regular churchgoing. Ja- 
pan’s only major home-grown religion. it 
tolerates and even welcomes joint mem- 
bership by Buddhists (who number 47,- 
275,000 in Japan) and Christians (605,- 
000). counts its own numbers vaguely as 
13.600.000 “parishioner households.” 

Because Shinto taught that the Em- 
peror was the descendant of the gods who 
had created Japan. the religion was made a 
patriotic duty for all Japanese by the 
country’s prewar nationalistic leaders. 
Shrines received state support. and priests 
became government officials. The ancient 
Shinto slogan, Hakko ichiu, meaning “the 
world under one roof.” became the doc- 
trinal justification for Japan's aggressive 
expansion. 

The roof fell in on Shinto after the war. 
On Dec. 15, 1945, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's occupation government cut all 
ties between Shinto and the state. forbade 
teaching of its doctrines in public schools, 
On New Year's Day 1936, Emperor Hiro- 
hito publicly told his people that the story 
of his descent from the gods was only 
“myth and legend.” In the shock that fol- 
lowed disestablishment, priests cast off 
their symbolic white robes to become 
black marketeers; shrines rented out space 
to small businesses. or served as places of 
assignation for prostitutes. 

Weddings & Nurseries. Shinto today 
has recovered all but a fraction of its pre- 
war strength. thanks largely to a mis- 
sionary use of Western sales techniques. 
To keep the faith alive. Shinto leaders 
formed an Association of Shinto Shrines. 
which now includes 79.000 of Japan's 90.- 
000 shrines. Since nearly all non-Christian 
weddings in Japan were traditionally 
Shinto ceremonies, shrines added wedding 
halls to their facilities; Meiji shrine, 
which has supervised 4.300 weddings this 


| year. even added a marriage counseling 


office. Like the U.S. suburban church, the 
well-equipped Shinto shrine offers a vari- 
ety of family services; members of the 
association now run 97 kindergartens and 
8g nurseries. 

In its postwar comeback, Shinto has 
apparently been careful to divest itself of 
the old militaristic overtones. The old 
slogan Hakko ichiu is now interpreted to 
mean the spirit of peaceful world govern- 
ment. “And who,” asks one priest, “could 
object to that?” 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Lauren Bacall. 37, willowy 
widow of Humphrey Bogart. and Jason 
Robards Jr.. 39, talented. turbulent Broad- 
way and Hollywood star whom she mar- 
ried last July 4: their first child. a son 
(she has two children by Bogart, he three 
by a previous marriage); in Manhattan. 





Divorced. By Benjamin Franklin Fair- 
less, 71. brisk, outspoken board chairman 
of U.S. Steel until his 1955 retirement: 
Hazel Hatfield Fairless, 61, Fairless’ sec- 
ond wife (they were married after her 
daughter married his son), whom he 
charged with “indignities” kept secret by 
the court: after 17 years of marriage: in 
Greensburg. Pa. 


Died. Moss Hart, 57. peerless creator 
of Broadway and Hollywood classics. a 
genial, satanic-looking genius who wrote 
22 plays (including 1937 Pulitzer Prize- 
winner Vou Can't Take It with You) and 
directed eleven (including My Fair Lady 
and Camelot); of a heart attack: in Palm 
Springs, Calif. The son of an impoverished 
cigarmaker, Hart broke into the enter- 
tainment business as a social director on 
New York’s “borscht circuit.” wrote his 
first successful play (Once in a Lifetime) 
at 26 with longtime collaborator George 
S. Kaufman, went on to turn out a long 
series of hits including The Man Who 
Came to Dinner and Lady in the Dark, 
out of remembered horror of his boyhood 
poverty disposed of his immense earnings 
in a manner so lavish that it was said to 
illustrate “what God would do if he had 
money,” and finally cemented his claim to 
a place in theatrical legend with Act One, 
the disarmingly candid autobiography of 
a man who described his life as a mixture 
of “New York, Hollywood. insomnia. nerv- 
ous indigestion and a childlike passion for 
the theater.” 


Died. John Parsons O'Donnell. 6s, 
longtime (1933-61) Washington bureau 
chief for the New York Daily News 
whose hard-hitting column, “Capitol 
Stuff,” won him fame as one of his gener- 
ation’s top political reporters: of chronic 
congestive heart failure: in Washington. 
An engaging Boston Irishman with limit- 
less gusto for the mechanics of politics, 
O'Donnell larded his stories with strongly 
conservative and isolationist opinions that 
landed him in endless clamorous hassles 
(most notable: F.D.R.’s angry World War 
Il press conference “awarding” him the 
Iron Cross) but never dimmed his con- 
viction that politics was essentially a mat- 
ter of personalities and practicalities rath- 
er than ideologies. 


Died. Elia Cardinal dalla Costa, 89. 
Archbishop of Florence and oldest mem- 
ber of the Sacred College, a tall, austere 
cleric who helped thousands of Italians to 
escape Fascist execution during World 
War II, became known throughout Italy 
as “the Cardinal of Charity”; of pulmo- 
nary complications; in Florence, 
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Automation Speeds Recovery, Boosts Productivity, Pares Jobs 


Five economic facts of life stood out 
in the year 1961 

© Sort Recovery. The mildest of the four 
U.S. postwar recessions brought an unex- 
pectedly modest recovery. After hitting 
bottom in February, the economy turned 
up faster than predicted, only to stall in 
the summer, An upsurge in the late fall 
sent personal income to a record. U.S. 
consumers finally got over their yearlong 
frugality as retailers did a record Christ- 
mas business, and Detroit beamed over 
fourth-quarter auto sales that may even 
top the 1955 record of 1,700,000 cars. The 
year's net: not much better than 1960. 

@ Harp UNEMPLOYMENT. In the face of 
recovery, the unemployment rate stuck 
close to 7% for most of the year, finally 
dropped in November to 6.1%%—which 
still left 3.g90,000 Americans jobless. 
@Sreapy Prices. For the first time in 
20 years, U.S. business experienced the 
delights of expansion unaccompanied by 
inflation, Though the industrial produc- 
tion index reached a new high at year's 
end, the cost-of-living index crept up 
less than 1% during the year. and whole- 
sale prices actually fell. 

@ BooMING Stocks. In years past, many 
Americans regarded the stock market 
primarily as a hedge against inflation. In 


1961, even without that spur, Wall 
Street's bull knocked over one record 
after another, charged into the 720s on 


the Dow-Jones industrial index. On the 
New York Stock Exchange, a_ billion 
shares were sold, the biggest volume for 
any year since 1929. 

@ FOREIGN CHALLENGE. Those “Soaring 
Sixties,” which bring a dry laugh in the 
U.S., really exist in Western Europe, 
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thanks largely to the Common Market. 
The six member nations grew at a far fast- 
er rate than the U.S. in 1961, should 
soon join the U.S. and Russia as an 
economic superpower. 

In the long sweep of history, however, 
none of 1961's most clamorous develop- 
ments were likely to loom as large as an- 
other, less-publicized phenomenon: the 
coming of age of automation. Half re- 
luctantly, the U.S public in 1961 began to 
sense that it was in the midst of a techno- 
logical revolution, and to consider the 
consequences. 

It was automation—in bookkeeping and 
on the production line—that largely dic- 
tated the timing of the 1961 U.S. recov- 
ery. It was automation that boosted the 
productivity of U.S. workers a healthy 
6% during the year. It was also auto- 
mation that compounded the most vexing 
problem of the U.S. economy: the growth 
of hard-core unemployment among the 
unskilled. In the U.S., 1961 was, above 
all, the year that automation took hold 
of the economy and shook it from top to 
What automation was doing to 
the U.S. in 1961 it would ultimately do 
to all the world’s industrial nations. 

Farewell to Drudgery. Though. as a 
word, automation entered the American 
language only in 1946 (presumably when 
Ford Motor Vice President Del Harder 
snapped impatiently, “Give us some more 
of the automatic business, some more of 
that automation”), the idea of having 
machines do the work of man dates from 
the 18th century development of the 
steam engine and the spinning jenny. The 
big difference in that machines 
have now begun to duplicate the work 


bottom. 
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of men’s minds as well as men’s hands, 
and often do it better, faster, cheaper and 
more accurately. 

The quintessence of automation is the 
computer, the whirring electronic box that 
can calculate, memorize, talk back, and 
by designing future generations of com- 
puters—almost reproduce itself. The first 
business computers were delivered late in 
1954. After several years of expensive 
trial and embarrassing error, of disap- 
pointments and ultimate breakthroughs, 
the computer in 1961 passed through the 
awkward stage and got down to serious 
work. This year, for the first time, sales 
and rentals of computers topped $1 bil- 
lion, and the number of computers in the 
U.S., ranging from giant brains down to 
small, desk-top convenience models, dou- 
bled to 9,000. Performing with even great- 
er versatility than its inventors had dared 
to dream, the computer now touches ev 
ery kind of business at every level. 

What automation did for production 
workers in was to abolish much of 
the dirty and drudge work—the tedious, 
boring jobs that proliferated after Henry 
Ford’s assembly lines in 1913 began to 
replace craftsmanship with mass assem- 
bly. In steel mills and chemical plants, 
yesterday's blue-collar worker now wears 
white overalls, sits at a pushbutton panel 
as massive as a cathedral organ, and takes 
home a technician's fat pay envelope. 
What computers did for clerks was to 
eliminate the menial paper shuffling, per- 
mitting people to spend their energies 
on more creative and profitable work. It 
could well be that computers are propel- 
ling the U.S. toward an era when the 
American worker can have his cake and 
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eat it too: the material rewards of mass- 
produced abundance and the satisfaction 
that comes from performing an intricate 
and responsible job. 

For managers, the computer in 1961 
has become something much more than 
a way to mechanize paperwork. It has 
begun to solve management problems— 
to make economic forecasts, plan price 
Strategies, direct production. chart distri- 
bution, analyze sales. By supplying man- 
agement with information that was un- 
available a few years ago. it narrows 
the executive's area of ignorance and 
broadens his area of decision-making in- 
fluence. leaves less room for seat-of-the- 
pants hunches and costly fumbles. Says 
Chairman Thomas J. Watson of IBM. 
the world’s biggest and most profitable 
manufacturer of computers: “Business 
is becoming a much more precision-tool 
operation than it used to be.” 

The New Leanness. The new. precision- 
tool sharpness of U.S. business shaped 
1961's recession and recovery. Here the 
computer played two key roles: 1) it made 
possible more accurate and rapid forecast- 
ing of the economy's swings. and 2) it 
permitted businessmen to adjust their in- 
ventories more closely to those swings. 
Because any change in final demand is now 
quickly translated by computers into a 
rise or fall in production, businessmen can 
operate with leaner stocks. cut down the 
high costs of accumulating and warehous- 
ing inventory. And by spotting economic 
danger symptoms early. the computers 
enable business and Government to apply 
early remedies. Says Stanford University 
Economist Kenneth Arrow: “There won't 
be a 1930 again.” 

After the inventory-buying spree that 
followed the settlement of the 1959 steel 
strike, computers began to tell big corpora- 
tions that they were overstocked and that 
many items were selling sluggishly. Busi- 
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nessmen responded by cutting inventories 
by nearly $15 billion, and thus triggered 
the recession. ( Except for inventories, the 
gross national product rose fairly steadily 
throughout the eight-month slump.) 

The Kennedy Administration, anxiously 
watching the figures. knew when the econ- 
omy hit bottom in February: Government 
computers now digested in hours the myri- 
ad economic indicators that previously 
took weeks to assemble and correlate. 
Businessmen also knew it because their 
own computers spotted sudden demand 
surges and inventory shortages. Accord- 
ingly, business abruptly shifted from  in- 
ventory cutbacks at an annual rate of $4 
billion in 1961's first quarter to a $2.8 
billion rate of accumulation in the sec- 
ond quarter. This turned the economy 
around so fast that Administration econ- 
omists, who would have liked to indulge 
in some Government tinkering, found lit- 
tle reason to do so. 

Salami Tactics. Lending stability and 
predictability to the economic cycle is but 
one of the computer's achievements. It 
has other, more mundane efforts to boast 
of. ys Michael McCarthy, chairman of 
Wall Street's Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, which handles 189% of the 
shares traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: “It would be almost impossible 
for us to handle our present volume with- 
out computers.” Echoes Continental Cas- 
ualty Insurance Vice President Walter 
Foody: “The computers enable us to 
launch massive nationwide sales campaigns 
—writing as many as 30,000 policies in a 
single day—that simply would not be pos- 
sible without them.” 

In the absence of computers. the na- 
tion's banks, insurance companies and So- 
cial Security system would be buried un- 
der their explosively expanding burden of 
paperwork, few jets would fly, and the 
aerospace industry would sputter to a 
stop. NASA computers are already plot- 
ting the flight paths of manned space 
probes that will not take off for years— 
and could never get offi the pad at all 
were it not for computers. 








Computers tell feed manufacturers and 
big poultry farmers which formulas offer 
the highest nutrition at the lowest cost. 
They advise sausage makers which meats— 
based on the daily fluctuations in prices 
—to use most profitably in concocting 
salami. Department stores from Washing- 
ton, D.C.’s Woodward & Lothrop to the 
May Co. in Los Angeles employ computers 
to calculate which items are moving fast- 
est, determine when to reorder. Tacoma’s 
Weyerhaeuser Co. has put its forest in- 
ventories on computers, worked out opti- 
mum lumbering patterns to assure itself 
a steady supply of timber to the 25th 
century. At a Southern California Edison 
power plant. computers will soon monitor 
temperatures, pressures and flow. auto- 
matically shut down the plant when any- 
thing goes amiss. and then—at the press 
of a button—perform the 1,000-odd steps 
to get it started again. 

“It Pays Off." Prime example of a 
company that has approached optimum au- 
tomation is Phillips Petroleum. “We're get- 
ting into computers deeper and deeper,” 
grins President Paul Endicott. “I admit 
that I don’t understand it all, but the boys 
tell me it pays off.” In fact, Phillips’ ac- 
countants figure that, at monthly rentals 
ranging from $1.700 to $65,000 apiece, the 
company's computers pay for themselves 
many times over in the course of a year. 

Phillips’ computers determine within 
minutes the desirable proportions of vari- 
ous end products in a monthly refinery 
run (it used to take humans two to three 
weeks), and the new speed enables the 
company to shift with last-minute mar- 
ket changes. In their spare time, Phillips’ 
eleven major computers also help to run 
the company’s chemical plants, design 
new installations and plot transport routes 
from Phillips’ 100-odd supply sources to 
its 2,500 wholesalers. In the lonely Okla- 


homa oilfields, Phillips’ automated pump- 
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ing stations now enable three men to do 
the work of twelve. “My father was an 
oilfield pumper,” recalls a Phillips engi- 
neer. “He worked 14 hours a day, outside 
in snow and heat, and got half a day off at 
Christmas. Now they do the same work 
nine to five, weekdays, without getting 
their hands dirty.’ 

The Unemployables. As Phillips’ ex- 
perience suggests, automation may well 
be leading mankind toward a golden age 
when most of today’s back-wrenching la- 
bor will be unnecessary—but getting there 
seems sure to require heavy casualties. In 
1961, automation displaced enough work- 
ers in the U.S. to make unemployment 
amid prosperity the prime economic prob- 
lem of the year. 

Despite November's sharp dip in un- 
employment, the total at year’s end was 
still running half again as high as the 4% 
rate that the Administration deems toler- 
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able. More serious, there had been pain- 
fully litthe reduction of unemployment 
amongst those last-hired, first-fired groups 
of Americans: the unskilled, the Negroes 
the very old and the very young. notably 
the high school dropouts. In 1961, un- 
skilled and semiskilled laborers constitut- 
ed less than a quarter of the U.S. work 
force—but almost half the long-term un- 
employed. In an increasingly automated 
and sophisticated economy, those work- 
ers who could offer only their physical 
strength and five senses were becoming 
not only unemployed but unemployable. 
Laments Solomon Barkin, research direc- 
tor of the Textile Workers Union: “The 
new types of jobs we are moving toward 
automatically disqualify a substantial pro- 
portion of the working population.” 
White for Blue. The postwar rise in 
wages has stimulated management to au- 
tomate. Together with the growing U.S. 
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appetite for services rather than durable 
goods. this has produced a startling shift 
in U.S. employment patterns. Since 1947, 
the U.S. work force has expanded from 
60 million to 71 million, but the total 
number of .production-line workers has 
decreased 7°;. And in industries particu- 
larly susceptible to automation, the de- 
cline has been even more dramatic: since 
1947. production-line employment has 
dropped 10 in autos, 17% in steel. 35% 
in textiles. 

But even as it has cut blue-collar ranks, 
automation has been spurring a steady 
rise in employment of office workers to 
handle the new information available, 
technicians to devise new applications for 
the machines, and managers to do the 
decision making. Today, U.S. manufactur- 
ing employs 13°% more clerks and 65% 
more professional and technical workers 
than in 1952. 

Largely because of the shift from blue 
collar to white, the U.S. labor movement 
has lost some of its force. Assembly-line 
workers are the bulwark of the union 
movement, and clerks and service work- 
ers the hardest to organize. Result: union 
membership has dipped from 18.5 million 
to 18.1 million in the last five years. Be- 
tween this new weakness and the empha- 
sis on job security imposed on them by 
the pressures of automation, the unions 
ceased in 1961 to press so hard for pay 
raises. Though unionists intend to strive 
for more in 1962, manufacturing wage in- 
creases this year amounted to less than 
39e, UV. 5.2% M 1957. 

How to Make Jobs? Businessmen 
might applaud the relaxation, however 
temporary, in the wage push—but could 
hardly be happy about considerable and 
chronic unemployment. Unless the un- 
skilled “automation refugees’ could be 
fitted to new jobs or new jobs fitted to 
them, they would burden U.S. welfare 
rolls for the rest of their ever-lengthening 
lives. How could the U.S, combine opti- 
mum industrial efficiency with relatively 
full employment ? 

Steelworkers’ President David J. Me- 
Donald was prepared to forget about the 
efficiency, plumped for a 32-hour week at 
40 hours’ pay—which boils down to a 
thumping 25°; wage increase. In his 1962 
negotiations with the steel industry, 
warned McDonald, a “shorter work sched- 
ule” would be one of his demands. In 
angry rebuttal, U.S. Steel Chairman Rog- 








er Blough snorted; “If we're not care- 
ful, we can 32-hour ourselves into com- 
plete economic oblivion.” Along with 


Blough, most economists—and many la- 
bor leaders—agreed that the McDonald 
plan was intolerable at a time when the 
nation was facing crucial tests at home 
and abroad. As for an often-mentioned 
alternative—a 32-hour week for 32 hours’ 
pay—that, the experts agreed, would sim- 
ply amount to sharing the unemployment, 
would drive more workers to moonlight- 
ing, and thus worsen the job problem. 
The Obvious Answer. The most com- 
monly offered solutions for the plight of 
the automation refugee are to retrain him 
for new jobs and to move him to where 
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the jobs are. But when eligibility tests 
for a retraining program were offered to 
300 laid-off Armour & Co. employees, 
only 160 took the test. only 60 possessed 
enough education and ability to make re- 
training feasible. and only six were actual- 
ly placed in jobs. Similarly, when Swift & 
Co, early this month offered to relocate 
150 employees from a closed-out plant in 
Somerville. Mass.. to other plants in the 
Midwest, only two accepted. Between un- 
willingness to sacrifice local unemploy- 
ment benefits and the ties of family and 
home ownership, the majority of U.S. 
industrial workers are unwilling to move 
in search of work. 

Despite this. some economists, such as 
the University of California’s President 
Clark Kerr, believe that a combination of 
retraining and relocation could significant- 
ly alleviate automation’s impact—provid- 
ed there were realistic safeguards. Union 
men would have to retain their old sen- 
jority rights while occupying new jobs, 
management would have to give earlier 
notice of coming layoffs, the Government 
would have to put out more information 
on job opportunities, and there would 
have to be down-to-earth training pro- 
grams that focused on basic skills rather 
than specialized job training. Recalling 
that the U.S. Army's six-week literacy 
courses brought about “a remarkable im- 
provement in the employability of under- 
educated soldiers,” Ford Motor Co. Vice 
President Malcolm Denise figures that 
similar courses should be offered to “un- 
dereducated workers.” 

But at bottom, it will take more than 
schooling and retraining to make jobs for 
the automation refugees and for the 13.5 
million new workers who will enter the 
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labor force over the next decade. There 
has to be increased economic growth. 

Steady, But No Star. Since World War 
II, the U.S. has twitched through several 
mild recessions and mild recoveries. al- 
ways winding up with higher unemploy- 
ment than before. In the current recovery, 
December seems bouncy largely because 
last January was so low; the year as a 
whole looks less roseate when reflected 
against past years—or against the current 
economic performance of foreign industri- 
al nations. For all of 1961. the annual rate 
of production of goods and services in the 
U.S. will average out at $521 billion, 
which in constant dollars is a gain of only 
2% over 1960. Industrial production for 
the year will average 109%, hardly any 
gain from last year’s 108%. 

Most of 1961's key indicators, in fact, 
fell short of previous peaks. Detroit's 
automakers had to settle for their sixth 
best year on record, sold 5,600,000 do- 
mestically produced cars and dreamed 
wistfully of 1955’s sales of 7.700.000. 
Steelmakers poured some g7 million tons 
—less than they produced ten years ago 
and well below 1957's high of 117 million 
tons, Builders started 1,325,000 houses, 
compared with 1,500,000 in 1939. Though 
profits came back at an uncommonly fast 
pace, they still missed 1959's record of 
$23.8 billion after taxes. Casting a cloud 
over the future, U.S. industry's estimated 
capital outlay for 1961 ran 3°% below 
1960's $35.7 billion, and at year’s end 
orders for new machinery and equipment 
were still lagging behind their perform- 
ance in previous postwar recoveries. 

Decline of Durables. Last summer the 
optimists hoped for what they called a 
superboom. The biggest economic riddle 
of 1961 is why the recovery was not more 
rambunctious, One obvious reason was 
that one fear or another—of unemploy- 
ment in some cases. of international crises 
in others—prompted Americans to spend 
far less of their disposable income than in 
any year since 1958. But searching for 
deeper causes for the nation’s relatively 
slow rate of economic growth, some econ- 
omists point to the long-term drop in the 
demand of durable goods, sales of which 
are not even growing as fast as the popu- 
lation curve. 

Though no one contends that the U.S. 
is completely “sold up,” it is clear that 
many basic demands have been pretty 
well filled. For its 53 million families, the 
U.S. has 47 million houses and apartments 
officially listed as “sound.” 47 million TV 
sets, 51 million refrigerators, 63 million 
cars. This abundance of physical posses- 
sions has increasingly turned the consum- 
er’s eye toward such things as education, 
travel, recreation and insurance—a shift 
that bodes well for the more than 50% of 
the work force now employed in service 
industries, but that presents nagging prob- 
lems for the 16 million Americans still 
working in production. 

Nothing would give the U.S. economy a 
quicker shot in the arm than a surge in the 
demand for durables. Looking around for 
something as dramatic as television to 
bring on a new wave of demand, econo- 
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mists talk of the race for space, of urban 
renewal, of new trade possibilities in the 
emerging nations of Asia and Africa. But 
the most obvious place for U.S. industry 
to turn next is burgeoning Western Eu- 
rope, where both demand and purchasing 
power are steadily increasing. 

The Trickle-Down. No other area of 
the Western world could boast such vi- 
brant economic progress in 1961 as Eu- 
rope’s six-nation Common Market.* 
Fruits of the boom in the Common Mar- 
ket were stronger currencies (the German 
mark and Dutch guilder both had to be 
upvalued by 59% during the year), fatter 
international payments surpluses (up $2.6 
billion among the six nations to a total of 
$17.2 billion), and a bracing rate of eco- 
nomic growth (industrial output rose by 
6° over 1960). While the U.S. nursed its 
unemployment aches, most places in the 
Common Market labored under the oppo- 
site affliction: overemployment. In West 
* Current: members: Belgium, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg, The Netherlands, West Germany. 
This year Britain also applied for membership, 
with Denmark and Norway planning to follow. 
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Germany at year’s end, there were 572.000 
jobs to be had for the asking and only 
95.000 unemployed workers. Crimped by 
this shortage. Germany's gross national 
product in constant dollars increased this 
year by “only” 6%, v. 8% in 1960. 

The trickle-down of prosperity to Eu- 
rope’s working classes swelled in 1961 
into a fast-running stream. Though wages 
in the Common Market are still less 
than half the U.S. average, they increased 
briskly during the year, ¢.g., in West Ger- 
many alone wages went up an average 
rr. Mass production and heightened 
competition cut prices: Italy's Fiat and 
France’s Dauphine were cheaper this year 
than last. But though the auto has now 
replaced the motor scooter as standard 
middle-class transportation in Western 
Europe, the Common Market nations in 
1961 reached only approximately the same 
level of affluence enjoyed by the U.S. in 
the mid-1g20s. There was still only one 
car for every 13 Europeans v. one for 
every three Americans, only one TV set 
for every three German families. As Com- 
mon Market nations hustle to close this 
gap, they offer an unmatched opportunity 
to U.S. manufacturers. 

Seeds of Battle. To crack Europe's 
rich markets, U.S. business has sprouted 
more than Soo branches in the Common 
Market nations since 1958. This invest- 
ment in Europe—which in 1961 alone will 
total $700 million—has paid the U.S. rich 
dividends in the form of repatriated 
profits. But unless it is accompanied by a 
substantial increase in U.S. exports. a 
continued surge in U.S. investment in 
Europe could add dangerously to the 
drain on U.S. gold stocks, now down to a 











22-year low of less than $17 billion. 
The necessity to raise exports, which 
currently bring in a meager 4° of the 
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U gross national product, promises to 
spark the lustiest congressional fight of 
1962; it will come over President Ken- 
nedy's bid for sweeping new powers to 
negotiate tariff reductions with the Euro- 
pean nations. If the President wins his 
battle. U.S. businessmen will be presented 
with their broadest new market—and 
toughest new competition—since the 13 
original states erased their tariffs against 
one another. 

To compete in the European market 
will require U.S. businessmen to modern- 
ize more imaginatively. The U.S. today is 
producing at 17° below peak capacity 
but much of its unused manufacturing 
plant has aged into noncompetitive ob- 
solescence. Says Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin 
Jr.: “We have lots of additional plant 
and equipment which could be brought 
into play if demand increased. But busi- 
ness could not sell their production with- 
out raising prices. The steel industry 
knows that if the demand in Europe ever 
slackens off and those plants are free to 
turn this way, they could undersell our 
industry almost at will.” 

With European demand high and labor 
scarce. Continental businessmen have 
built upon the rubble of World War I 
a spanking new industrial base that rivals 
the U.S.’s in some respects. excels it in 
others. At Italy's forward-driving Fiat, 
computers design engine parts and direct 
machine tools; Fiat intends to double 
daily auto production within three years. 
At Hamburg’s Willy Schlieker shipyards, 
a slender beam of light moves along the 
lines of a blueprint and automatically 
directs acetylene torches that slice through 
thick slabs of steel like butter. And the 
Europeans are spending freely for more 
automation. The Common Market Six are 
plowing back an average 15° of their 
gross national products into fixed cap- 
ital investment, v. the U.S.’s 7%. 

















Embracing the Imperative. U.S. busi- 
ness. having achieved a sort of stability 
which seemingly enables it to avoid too 
deep a recession or too debilitating an 
inflation, may be in danger of creating 
an economy so stable that future growth 
would merely parallel the population 
curve. It may be rescued, as it has been 
in the past. by some new invention. But 
more realistically, many businessmen are 
now concluding that. to put new lift 
into the U.S. economy—and to create the 
new jobs the U.S. needs—business must 
turn increasingly to foreign markets. Auto- 
mation should help to overcome foreign 
wage advantages by enhancing U.S pro- 
ductivity. By most estimates, the L 
several years ahead of Europe in the auto- 
mation race. It can remain ahead if the 
speeding of automation is accepted as a 
national imperative. For that to happen. 
management must be willing to spend 
more for modernization, Government 
must be willing to stimulate investment 
by tax and depreciation reform, and un- 
ions must be willing to accept new tech- 
nological methods without demands for 
restrictive labor agreements. 

This is one of the options before U.S, 
business, which generally finds itself in- 
clined to believe that its prosperity will be 
sustained only if it works at it. All in all. 
the 1961 recovery was erratic enough to 
raise doubts in the minds of some business- 
men and economists that 1962 would be 
as spectacular as they once hoped. If there 
is no steel strike. U.S. businessmen gen- 
erally look for a solid rate of economic 
expansion in 1962, with auto production 
rolling at about 6,800,000 cars, steel out- 
put running at about 110 million tons, 
and housing starts—which are now run- 
ning 19% above last January's low—likely 
to rise to 1,400,000 or 1,500,000. This 
might not be a superboom. or a record 
breaker, but could make a highly pros- 
perous 1962. 
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Interest exempt, in the opinions of Hawkins, Delafield & Wood, bond counsel to the Underwriters, and of 
atterson, Freeman, Richardson & Watson, bond counsel to the Authority, under the 
existing statute and court decisions from Federal income taxes, 


New Issue December 21, 1961 


$157,000,000 


Florida State Turnpike Authority 
4°4% Turnpike Revenue Bonds, Series of 1961 


Dated November 1, 1961 Due November 1, 2001 


Price 99% 


plus accrued interest from November 1, 1961 


Subject to redemption, as set forth in the Official Statement, on not less than 30 days’ notice, in part by operation 
of the Bond Retirement Fund at any time on or after November 1, 1966, at redemption prices commencing at 1031 4° > 
and otherwise as a whole at any time on or after November 1, 1973, at redemption pes commencing at 104!)°) 


, 
together with accrued interest, such redemption prices in each case decreasing annually to 100°) on November 1, 1991. 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicdation of an offer to buy securities. Copies of the Official Statement 
of the Authority dated December 20, 1961 may be obtained from such of the unde ned as may legally affer these 
securities under applicable securidies laws, The undersigned are among the Underwriters 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co. White, Weld & Co. Wertheim & Co. Tripp & Co., Inc, 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc. Childress and Company Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 
Allen & Company A. C. Allyn & Co. C. J. Devine & Co. Drexel & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Equitable Securities Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith W. H. Morton & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated 


John Nuveen & Co. Phelps, Fenn & Co. Reynolds & Co., Inc, Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
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Shearson, Hammill & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 
Bache & Co. Bear, Stearns & Co. Alex. Brown & Sons Goodbody & Co. Ira Haupt & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks F. S. Moseley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
L. F. Rothschild & Co. F, S. Smithers & Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. 
American Securities Corporation Bacon, Whipple & Co. A. G, Becker & Co. Blair & Co, William Blair & Company 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Clark, Dodge & Co, Dick & Merle-Smith R. S. Dickson & Company Francis |. duPont & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Estabrook & Co, First of Michigan Corporation First Southwest Company Hallgarten & Co, 
Hirsch & Co. E. F. Hutton & Co. W. E. Hutton & Co, Kean, Taylor & Co. W. C, Langley & Co. 


Incorporated 
Lee Higginson Corporation Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. Riter & Co. The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company Stroud & C y Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day Weeden & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporate Incorporated 


Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Baker, Watts & Co. Barr Brothers & Co. Baxter & Company 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons J.C. Bradford & Co. Coffin & Burr Courts & Co. F. W. Craigie & Co. Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Inc. Eldredge & Co., Inc. Geo. B. Gibbons & Company Gregory & Sons J. A. Hogle & Co. 


Incorporated 


The Illinois Company A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc. McDonald & Company The Ohio Company Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 


Roosevelt & Cross Schwabacher & Co. Stein Bros. & Boyce Stern, Lauer & Co. Spencer Trask & Co. Chas. E. Weigold & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 
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CINEMA 
tenet 


Well Met by Moonlight 
A Midsummer Night's Dream (Show- 


corporation). Presenting Shakespeare with 
puppets is like plaving Beethoven on a 
kazoo; it sounds awful, but if you can get 
used to the idea it can be fun. Indeed. 
when the trick is brought off as brilliantly 
as it is here. even the Shakespurists may 
indulge in a delighted suspension of dis- 
belief. Dream was produced in Czechoslo- 
vakia by a 49-year-old gimcrack genius 
named Jiri Trnka (pronounced Trnka), 
the Walt Disney of the Communist bloc: 
it is incomparably the best puppet pic- 
ture ever made. a shimmering transla- 
tion of poetic fancy into technological 
fantasy, a planned delirium of light and 


THE 


s ever, perhaps even more than ever. 
x sex was the principal theme of cin- 
ema in 1961. But also more than ever. 
it was true that the movies wore their 
sex with a difference. Inevitably, there 
Was far too much “skinematography.”” But 
there was also an impressive number of 
movies that took the primrose path be- 
cause it is an avenue of life, and walked 
down it with unblinking eyes. Unfortu- 
nately, most of these movies were made 
abroad and could be seen in the U.S. only 
in art houses. For movies around the 
world. 1961 was a good year; for Holly- 
wood it was, artistically speaking. a bad 
year, a slough of sex and spectacles. Yet 
now and then Hollywood eluded the cash 
nexus and the sin-drome and produced a 
good picture, 


AMERICAN 

FACTS OF LIFE. It was time some- 
body did a parody of the American Way 
of Love, and Norman Panama and Melvin 
Frank have done an uproarious one in 
which Bob Hope and Lucille Ball play a 
couple of flabby old marrieds who would 
dearly love to jump the fence but can't 
even climb to the first wrong. 

101 DALMATIANS. The yap-happi- 
est curtoon fleature Walt Disney has ever 
whelped. 

SHADOWS. With $40,000. no script, 
limited talent and plenty of gall, Director 
John Cassavetes and a cast made up prin- 
cipally of amateurs set up their camera on 
the sidewalks of New York, and then pro- 
ceeded with all the mournful rage of in- 
experience to invent this movie as people 
invent their lives. Like life, the film has 
good and bad surprises; like life, it is 
totally alive. 

COLD WIND IN AUGUST. 
less daring. more training and a bit more 
money, Director Alexander Singer com- 
posed a melancholy essay on love as a 
girl grows older. Lola Albright is both 
touching and depressing as an aging strip- 
per who robs the cradle to cheat the 
rocking chair. 
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With 


color for the educated eye, and for lit- 
erary innocents of whatever age the per- 
fect introduction to Shakespeare. 

For the first few minutes, the spectator 
is inevitably aware of Trnka’s technology. 
The puppets. flesh of pliable plastic 
poured on strong steel frames. are marvel- 
ously alive but not necessarily human. 
They are. in fact. inspired refractions of 
the poet's entities. born of a fancy quite 
as wild as Will's. “Sweet Puck.” for in- 
stance, Shakespeare’s “knavish sprite.” is 
imagined as a sort of naughty Ariel. a 
boy with the soul of a faun, “Jealous 
Oberon” is a grand abstraction of stag, 
noble and serious but indifferent. a thing 
of dells and vanishings. a silence of eyes, 
the spirit of the forest watching. And 





BEST PICTURES OF 


THE HONEYMOON MACHINE. The 
production-line product at close to its 
best: a neat little cybernetic comedy 
in which the bank at a Venice casino is 
broken by a fellow named MANX ( Mag- 
netic Analyzer Computer Synchrotron }. 

HOMICIDAL. The sleeper of 1961: a 
cheap ($250,000) chiller that turned out 
to be the most frightening film since 
Psycho—and what's more. nobody so far 
has guessed whodunit. 

THE HUSTLER. Director Robert Ros- 
sen. in a formidable. expert and ex- 
citing commercial movie. promulgates a 
slangy. sexy saga of the pool halls. a re- 
modeled myth in which the old king of 
the cuestick (Jackie Gleason) yields his 
laurels to the new (Paul Newman), but 
only after an enormously exciting trial 
by combat. 

THE MARK. The sorriest of subjects 
—the hero is queer for little girls—is in- 
vestigated with rare skill by Scenarists 
Sidney Buchman and Stanley Mann. The 
result is an earnest. valuable and even 
beautiful film. 

EL CID. Samuel Bronston, who pro- 
duced the year’s most embarrassing epic 
(King of Kings), also produced its only 
satisfactory superspectacle—thanks  prin- 
cipally to Director Anthony Mann. 


FOREIGN 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
Shakespeare's fantasy re-enacted with 
puppets (see above ). 

BALLAD OF A SOLDIER. The best 
Russian movie since World War II: Di- 
rector Grigori Chukhrai’s tender, senti- 
mental, humorous, passionate. imaginative 
story of love without benefit of Lenin in 
a Russia without time for love. 

BREATHLESS. Director Jean-Luc Go- 
dard, a 30-year-old Frenchman, _pro- 
duced a striking piece of cubistic cinema 
—technically and experimentally the most 
original film of the year—that describes 
the last three days of sex and violence in 
the life of a young thug (portrayed in 
feral fashion by Jean-Paul Belmondo). 


Huntress Hippolyta looks like a sort of 
Katharine Hepburn on a Grecian urn. 
Moreover, the puppets move with amazing 
fluidity and natura!ness—every second of 
screen time represents 24 changes of po- 
sition; the complete film, running 74 
minutes, required exactly 106.360 moves 
—through scenes designed with antic 
charm and persistent style. The spectator 
soon accepts the intricate artifice and 
sinks happily into a swoon of poesy and 
forms, well met by moonlight. 

The story and the dialogue, though 
mildly abridged, are purely Shakespeare's. 
Lob and lovers. oafs and ouphes by per- 
adventure meet and mischief in the wold. 
and afterward convene at court to cele- 
brate the prince's nuptials with “The 
Most Lamentable Comedy, and Most 
Cruel Death of Pyramus and Thisby.” 
performed by a cast of coxcomical clods. 


1961 —————_ 


SATURDAY NIGHT AND SUN. 
DAY MORNING. For connoisseurs of 
the actor's art: this muscular adaptation 
of Alan Sillitoe’s hali-angry. half-funny 
novel of working-class life in England 
features Albert Finney, 24. the most tal- 
ented young actor in the English-speaking 
world, as a sly young dog who growls at 
his fate and howls for his arf-’n’-arf, 

L'AVVENTURA. The year’s _ finest 
film, possibly a great one: Michelangelo 
Antonioni looks long and carefully. as if 
through a microscope. at the life of a 
lecher, at “the sickness unto death, which 
is despair.” 

LA DOLCE VITA. The year's most 
scandalous success: an always vulgar, 
sometimes powerful Italian movie in 
which Director Federico Fellini says what 
Antonioni says so much better. 

ROCCO AND HIS BROTHERS. 
The third important film produced by the 
Italian rinascinemento (cinema renais- 
sance) of 1960-61. Director Luchino Vis- 
conti’s monumental (2 hr. 29 min.) inves- 
tigation of what happens (rape, murder, 
homosexuality) to a poor family when it 
moves from a village to Milan. 

THE KITCHEN. Something not. of- 
ten done and less often done well: a 
socialistic shocker. Working from a pink- 
hot play by Britain's Arnold Wesker. Di- 
rector James Hill gives the capitalist sys- 
tem a thorough roasting in 74 minutes. 

THE FIVE-DAY LOVER. The year's 
funniest import, a gay Gallic comedy of 
promiscuities in which Director Philipe de 
Broca, with the inspired collaboration of 
Comedian Jean-Pierre Cassel (The Love 
Game), assembles charming wisps of hu- 
mor, twists them into a pretty little cord 
—and strangles every libertin (and liber- 
tine) in Paris. 

THRONE OF BLOOD. The most im- 
pressive living master of cinema, Japan’s 
Akira Kurosawa (Rashomon), has trans- 
formed Shakespeare’s Macbeth into a noh 
play loud with the wrangle of martial 
metal, soft with the rustle of imminent 
demonic populations. 
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Bottom as Ass 
Kazooing it. 


Alas. this ‘palpable-gross play,” even with 
actors from London’s Old Vic Theater to 
read the roles in the U.S. version, is far 
less funny in puppetry than it is in 
person—the soul of the joke, as Shake- 
speare tells it, is that real live people are 
making such themselves. But 
whenever the film depends less on what 
is said than on what is seen. it is fantas 


asses of 


tically good. Let an acorn fall from a tree 
does it lie there like any natural nut? No 
it is an acorn of the mind that spins like 
a top, turns suddenly into little 
brownie bustling off into the 
grass. Let “proud Titania through 
a glade. does she flutter like any common 
fairy? No, she is borne on a 
jeweled wind of minikin glittering wings. 

ruly, in Trnka the play and its poet 


busy 
and 


goes 


glide 





spering be- 


have found a richly susceptible servitor 


whose “eye, in a fine frenzy rolling 


bodies forth 


The forms of things unknown 






Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strone 
imagination 
Acting Their Age 
At a certain age, many movie actresses 


retire to television, Others grow old grace- 
fully. And the 
do that—as two 
queens made vividly evident last week 


best way an actress can 


once glamorous screen 
is to act her age. 

In The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone 
F Actress Vivien Leigh, now 48 


admits her age; she exploits it, 





Vorner 


not only 
Her age and its problems, the problems of 
a woman young enough to want a man but 
too old to attract one, are the subject and 
substance of this picture, an adaptation of 
the only novel ever published by Play- 
wright Williams (Time, Oct. 
30, 1950). It was a rather limp novel, and 


this is sometimes a rather limp picture 


rennessee 
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but Actress Leigh comes out of it with 
laurels refreshed and a new screen career 
before her. 
Karen Stone 
for line 
Americar 


suddenly 


as the script almost line 


transcribes the tale. is famous 
who, in her middle 4os 


finds her career and her marriage 





ictress 


she closes out of town in an 
ingénue role, and not long afterward her 
husband Wealthy and alone, she 
takes a luxurious flat in Rome and begins 
in a y. to live the 
sweet life. begins to drift. With energy to 
herself wishing that 
would put a match to it; but 


interrupted 


dies. 





quiet, middle-aged w 


burn, she soon finds 
some ma 





no man appears, 
What to do? 


consults an aristocratic 


Mrs. 
a ludi 
crous old mascaraed barracuda who calls 
herself La Magda _Terribili- 
Gonzales (Lotte Lenya). The lady pro- 
vides Mrs. Stone with a handsome young 
Warren Beatty), who 
has big shoulders and a small title. No 
fool like an old fool. She falls absurdly in 
love with the boy, belabors him with 
costly presents and senescent lust. In the 
he gets tired of it all and 
runs off with a Hollywood cinemama who 


In desperation Stone 


procuress 


Contessa 


escort called Paolo 





end, of course 


offers him more fun, and more money. 
\ctor Beatty plays the pretty boy for 
laughs as well as looks—seems as though 
Shirley MacLaine’s little brother may be 
after all. And Actress Leigh 
e and dignity to a role that, as 


able to act 
brings 
written 





comes depressingly close to a 


portrait of the lecher as a middle-aged 


woman, 


In Pocketful of Miracles (United Art 
Director Frank Capra's reglaze of a 


soggy old (1933) candied apple called 








Lady fer a Di Bette Davis, 53, finds 
heavier on the comeback trail. 
She is cast as Apple Annie, one of those 





relentlessly ende aring 


patrolling the 


studiously shabby 


sentimendicants who are 





stretch of Broadway that is running 
through Damon Runvyon’s brain. 

As Capra tells the teary tale, raggedy 
Annie has an iron kidney and a golden 


heart. People think she 
Just to make gin money. Little do they 
know that the b irlapidated old 
(violins can now be heard sobbing on the 


is selling apples 








Leicu as Mrs. STone 
Exploiting it. 





sound track) An Unwed Mother. Yes, the 
dear old girl is living on Gordon's and 
and sending every lousy nickel 
to a Spanish convent, where her wide- 
eyed. ever-loving daughter lives with some 
kind old nuns who teach her to be a lady 
and shield her from the awful truth about 
her birth, Apple Annie? The girl never 
heard of her. She thinks her mother is the 


garbage 





worthy Mrs. E. Worthington Manville 
no less, 

\fter a short pause for change of 
Kleenex, Cupid’s arrow spikes Capra's 
valentine. The daughter, now about 18 


announces that she is coming home with 
the man she wants to marry. a handsome 
young Spanish grandee whose father ( Ar- 
thur O'Connell 
the girl's mother before he approves the 
match. Whatever will poor old Annie do? 
She'll go see a gambler named Dave the 
Dude, that’s what, and Dave will blow her 
to a suite at the Marberry, a butler in the 
pantry, a Rolls at the door and a brand- 
new set of Paris threads. And when the 
daughter runs down the gangplank, who 
will be waiting at the bottom with open 


naturally wants to meet 


arms? Mrs. E. Worthington Manville 
that’s who, 
The very idea of a senile Cinderella 


promises a painful cuteness, but in Cap- 


ras first version of the film that sort of 
cuteness was au courant. Now it seems 
about as necessary as near beer, and 


what's more, the concoction takes entirely 
too long (2 hr. 16 min.) to work up a 
head of fizz. Yet even though Actress 
Davis, the Duse of the Great Depression 
is sadly miscast in a role originally played 
by May Robson, she handles it like an 
old pro—even though it involves looking 
like an old prune. 





ANNIE 


Davis AS APPLE 


Doing it. 
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Into the Valley 
THe Burninc Brano 


Cesare Pavese—Walker [ 
THe House ON THE Hi : 
Cesare Pavese—Walker ($3.95). 


At his death in 1950, Italy's Cesare 
Pavese was a novelist ranked by his coun- 
trymen with Elio Vittorini and Alberto 
Moravia. He was also a highly respected 
poet and the foremost interpreter and 
translator of American literature in Italy. 
Ironically, he is little known in the U.S. 
perhaps because he wrote a poet's kind 
of novel (The Moon and the Bonfires) 
whose language faded in translations. 

The Burning Brand. the journal Pavese 
kept from 1935-50. may well bring his 
novels into vogue. It is a haunting book. 
at once a cry of anguish, a case history, 
and a series of thoughtful notes on the 
art of fiction. Like any diary not intended 
for other eyes but not effectually shielded 
from them, the journal is an invitation 
to soul-peep, teasing the reader with 
Which revelations are honest 
which are subterfuges, and how clearly 
did the confessor see the difference? Pa- 
vese himself warns that “what I say may 
not be true. but the fact that I say it 
betrays my inner being.” Suicide was 
most constant preoccupation 
and a few days after the last words were 
written, he killed himself by swallowing 
sleeping pills. There are false notes al- 
most to the end. but the last entries 
have the sickening truth of skid marks on 
a mountain road. The reader peers into 
the valley, fascinated with the wreckage, 
and somehow embarrassed to be present 
and whole. 

Not Words, an Act. The most obvious 
cause (although certainly not the deepest- 
lying one) of his spasms of melancholy 
and eventual suicide was ludicrous and 
pathetic: although not impotent. he could 
not make love satisfactorily. “It is a 
failing that makes suicide worthwhile.” 
he wrote in 1937. His life by that time 
had become a series of failed love affairs 
and slow convalescences. At his high 
points he could theorize about the con- 
struction of the ideal female breasts. or 
amuse himself with quips (“Rome is a 
crowd of young men waiting to have their 
shoes polished”). But always the diary 
entries turn to despair, and the joking 
becomes brackish: “No would-be suicide 
can endure the thought of anything so 
meaningless as being run over or dying of 
pneumonia. So beware of draughts and 
street corners.” 

Pavese’s last courting of death seems 
to have been deliberate, as perhaps the 
others were. At the height of his fame 
he fell in love with a pretty, heedless 
American actress. After she broke off 
their affair, he penned a line of furtive 
self-knowledge in an agonized love letter 
“Yet even you are only a pretext ; 
She was just that, for Pavese yearned to 
die, and did, after a final entry; “All 
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questions: 


Pavese’s 








this is sickening. Not words. An act. I 
won't write any more.” 

The trouble with knowing this is that 
one is tempted to regard it as an easy 
key to the author (when clearly the busy, 
successful literary man is as real as the 
agonized lover) and a road map of his 
work. Pavese’s journal is a strong argu- 
ment for the theory that one should know 
nothing at all about an author. A look at 
his brief, excellent novel, The House on 
the Hill, shows why. 

Relearned Lesson. The hero is a Turin 
schoolteacher who has cut himself off 
from all but casual contact with his fel- 
lows. It is the winter of 1943-44; the 


AvuTHOR PAVESE 
Skid marks among the wreckage, 


people of Turin take to the hills each 
night to escape Allied bombing. The 
teacher, Corrado, drifts into the company 
of an underground group. One of the 
members is Cate, a former mistress, and 
he suspects that he is the father of her 
son Dino, But Cate does not want to 
take up with him again, and although he 
likes Dino, he does not press her. Even- 
tually she is arrested. and he loses track 
of the boy. Feeling only vague remorse 
he walks through the hills to his parents 
home in San Stefano Belbo. There his 
immunity from feeling gradually vanishes. 
The chaotic, tag-end war comes nearer: 
“We are being driven from one hiding 
place to the next like so many hunted 
hares. In the end [the war! will force us 
to fight too, extorting an active consent 
from us.” Corrado begins to accept what 
has been distasteful to him (and what 
Pavese never resigned himself to)—com- 
plicity in the frightening crime of being 
human. 

Earnest readers, equipped with the half- 
truths of the journal, will equate the 
hero’s unnamed hurts with the author's 





specific sexual wounds and assume that 
Pavese is the hero of his own ink-and- 
paper daydream. He is not, for the simple 
reason that Corrado accepts life as the 
author could not. The cause of Corrado’s 
estrangement from humanity is kept am- 
biguous. not because it is a Freudian 
acrostic but because the ambiguity lets 
the author make a general statement 
about the human condition. 

Thus journal and novel teach a lesson 
that amateur psychologists might well 
(but probably will not) take to heart 
the art is never the man, the novel cannot 
be understood by psychoanalyzing . the 
novelist. In fact. a novel can be ruined by 
a reader almost as easily as it can be 
botched by a writer. 


Kid Stuff 


Unecte Shevsy’s ABZ Boox—She/ Sii- 
verstein—Simon & Schuster ($1.50). 

Tue Executive Cotorinc Boox—Hans 
Altman, Cohen—Funny Products {$2.98}, 


hese books have pictures to color and 
words to go with the pictures. And the 
words are funny. But they are not for 
children. 

One is called Uncle Shelby's ABZ Book. 
Uncle Shelby is a 31-year-old bearded nut 
named Shel Silverstein, who draws satiri- 
cal cartoons for Playboy and illustrates 
conventional books for children. His ABZ 
Book contains many interesting sugges- 
tions for idle little hands. Like D-is-for 
Daddy Daddy sleeping on the 
couch, See Daddy's hair. Daddy needs a 
haircut, Poor Daddy. Daddy has no mon- 
ey for a haircut. Daddy spends all his 
money to buy you toys and oatmeal. Poor 
Daddy cannot have a haircut. See the scis- 
sors ... Poor poor poor poor Daddy.” 

There are also instructions on how to 
make a Voodoo Dolly Pincushion and what 
to do with I-is-for-Ink; “Ink is black and 
wet. Ink is fun. What can you do with 
ink? What rhymes with ink? D R - - -." 
There is a friendly hint about brushing the 
teeth: “If vou do not brush your teeth, 
they will get dull and yellow. If you 
brush them, they will be nice and white 
and bright. Maybe a wild black panther 
will crawl in your window some dark 
night and look around for someone to eat 
but he won't see you because it's too dark, 
and then he will see your bright white 
teeth shining in the dark, and... 

The Executive Coloring Book and a 
box of crayons will provide many a happy 
hour to growing vice presidents, who will 
feel right at home with “THIS IS MY TEL- 
EPHONE. It has five buttons. Count them. 
One, two, three, four, five. Five buttons. 
How many buttons does your telephone 
have?" More creative coloring is indi- 
cated by the picture captioned “tuts 1s 
MY COMPANY'S LUNCHROOM. Sometimes 
I walk through it and smile at the em- 
ployees. ‘Hello employees, my smile says. 
‘Tam one of you. I never eat there.” 

Less artwork but more edification goes 
with “THIS IS MY SIGNATURE. It is big. 
It is hard to read. Some people have little 
signatures that are easy to read. They 
never make over a hundred a week.” 
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ITH the publishing industry churning 

out a flood of un-, anti-, null- and 
non-books. it has not been a good year 
for genuine books. But a few emerged— 
although perhaps no single volume could 
pass the Robinson Crusoe test beloved of 
Sunday supplements (Which ten books, 
apart from a guide to edible fungi, would 
you take with you if cast away on a 
desert island? ). 

Two trends should be noted. One is that 
while middle-aged women of pious per- 
suasion are novelizing as hugely as ever. 
adolescent girl threnodists have fallen into 
a decline. The other is that lately there 
has been less good fiction than good 
nonfiction. 


NONFICTION 


SHADOWS ON THE GRASS, by Isok Dine- 
sen. The author, who is Denmark's finest 
writer and one of the world’s best. writes 
a dry, elegiac reminiscence of the years 
she spent from i921 to 1931 managing a 
coffee plantation in Kenya, Miss Dine- 
sen’s principal theme is the feudal harmo- 
ny of white master and black servant, 
making the book seem removed by cen- 
turies, not decades, from the present. 


THE WHITE NILE, by Alan Moorehead. The 
last half of the roth century saw the Nile 
traced to its sources and the vast. hostile 
area it drained subdued by such pecul- 
iarly Victorian heroes as Burton, Speke, 
Livingstone, Stanley, “Chinese” Gordon 
and Kitchener. A too-brief book that is 
the most readable of the year’s popular 
histories. 


FATE IS THE HUNTER, by Ernest K. Gann. 
Author Gann was an airline and Air Trans- 
port Command pilot before he became a 
bestselling storyteller (The High and the 
Mighty}. and he writes convincingly in 
this excellent memoir of why he quit fly- 
ing—his growing belief, supported by all 
too much chilling evidence. that he had 
pressed his luck too far. Not recommend- 
ed for above-sea-level reading. 


RESISTANCE, REBELLION AND DEATH, by 
Albert Camus. These actuelles, as the au- 
thor called them, are short. passionate 
sermons on the theology of politics, jus- 
tice and death, several of them written 
during World War II as editorials for the 
underground paper Combat. Camus 
thought as highly of them as he did of his 
novels and longer philosophical essays, 
and he may well have been right. 


RING OF BRIGHT WATER, by Gavin Mox- 
well, A lyric bouquet in memory of the 
best pal the author ever had—a lovable. 
rubbery otter named Mij. who could 
clown like a dog, slink like a cat, and 
swim better than anything else that ever 
got wet, Maxwell respects his old friend's 
dignity, and never allows his recollections 
to become cute. 
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THE YEAR'S BEST 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST UNDER LENIN AND 
STALIN, by George F. Kennan. Some of the 
author's arguments prove merely that al- 
most everything about Soviet Russia is 
arguable; but much of his analysis—par- 
ticularly his criticism of the Allies’ World 
War II policy of unconditional surrender 
—is brilliant. Now U.S. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia and long one of the State De- 
partment’s top-ranking experts on Russia, 
Kennan writes in prose that is unfailingly 
graceful. 





SUMER: THE DAWN OF ART, and THE ARTS 
OF ASSYRIA, both by André Parrot. These 
splendid books are the first two in a 4o- 
volume survey of man’s art. The project's 
guiding hand. as might be expected, is 
that of that Homme perpetually engagé, 
André Malraux. 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, by Hugh Thomas. 
The author is the first historian to write 
about this little-understood prologue to 
World War II neither as a partisan nor 
an embittered memoirist. His book is like- 
ly to be the definitive one for some years 
to come. 


NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME, by James 
Baldwin. Essayist Baldwin does not need 
the advantage of a black skin to give his 
work the cutting edge of indignation; his 
mind and style are sharp enough. As a 
Negro, he takes himself and his race as 
his subject matter, is always disturbingly 
provocative, though sometimes too bitter 
to be persuasive. 


THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT 1960, by 
Theodore H. White. A superb job of report- 
ing, tense as only a few novels are, by a 
journalist who let his partisanship for 
Kennedy be known, but did not let it 
cloud his judgment. 


THE ROAD PAST MANDALAY, by John Mos- 
ters. The author. a British officer in the 
Indian army in Burma during World War 
Il and a professional novelist ( Bhowani 
Junction) since then, writes with skill and 
passion of the many faces of his war. 


AN ONLY CHILD, by Frank O'Connor. An 
account of the author's boyhood in a wet, 
ruined, pious, oppressed Cork slum. The 
heroine is O'Connor's mother; her son 
writes of her with eloquence and wonder. 


THE CHILDREN OF SANCHEZ, by Oscar 
lewis, From an unlikely source—tape- 
recorded interviews with five Mexico City 
slum dwellers—comes a work of pathos 
and drama. The language is fierce, rich 
and foul, and the folkways might startle 
even a resident of ‘Tortilla Flat. 


THE SUPER-AMERICANS, by John Bainbridge. 
Another excellent piece of reporting. this 
one a maliciously objective portrait of 
Texas by an observer sly enough to realize 
that this improbable area is its own satire. 





THE AGE OF REASON BEGINS, by Will and 
Ariel Durant. The first of three projected 
volumes on the age of reason is one of the 
best in Durant’s vast Story of Civilization. 


THE COMING FURY, by Bruce Catton. The 
Civil War's ablest popularizer retreads the 
hallowed ground, this time tracing the 
nation’s course through the outbreak of 
war. The author takes the reasonable view 
that the disparate leaders on both sides 
were less heroes and villains than men 
tossed about by a confusion of events. 


Three mighty collections in progress for 
historians and readers of history: The Pa- 
pers of Benjamin Franklin (Volume IT), 
edited by Leonard W. Labaree; The Ad- 
ams Papers (Volumes I to IV), edited by 
L. H. Butterfield; and The Papers of 
Alexander Hamilton (Volumes I and II), 
edited by Harold C. Syrett and Jacob E. 
Cooke. 


FICTION 


RADITZER, by Peter Motthiessen. The title 
figure of this unusual war novel is a devi- 
ous sniveler who is an irritation and a 
danger to the men around him. but who, 
by a claim based subtly on weakness, is 
able to coax and goad an exasperated 
stronger man into protecting him. The 
ending is powerful, the entire book 
impressive. 


A BURNT-OUT CASE, by Grohom Greene. 
A world-renowned architect, who has ar- 
rived at the feeling that fame and the love 
of many women are not sufficient to warm 
his cooling soul, finds the touch of life 
again among the inhabitants of an African 
leprosarium. 


TELL ME A RIDDLE, by Tillie Olsen. These 
are four short stories, delicate as fugues, 
the most ambitious of which tells of the 
bewilderment of a pair of old radicals 
who reminisce about hunger and human 
rights while their grandchildren sun them- 
selves in the cathode glow of the affluent 
society. 


THE MOVIEGOER, by Wolker Percy. The 
hero, a prosperous young securities sales- 
man, spends most of his time watching 
movies because he finds his comfortable 
life weary, stale and flat, although profita- 
ble. What makes this familiar malaise 
noteworthy is that First Novelist Percy 
is a natural writer (and a Southerner, if 
this is not a redundancy) who makes his 
people look and sound as if they were be- 
ing seen and heard for the first time by 
anyone. 


FRANNY AND ZOOEY, by J. D. Salinger. 
Acclaim came early and loud for Salinger; 
now, as automatically as if they were op- 
erated by clockwork, critics pop out to 
say “nay.” No matter; these two related 
stories about Franny Glass’s flight into 
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religious obsession are the artistic success 
of the year. There may be trouble ahead 
in the work in progress of which the sto- 
ries are a part, but there seems at least a 
chance that the chronicle of the prodi- 
gious Glass clan will be one of literature’s 
towering family sagas. 


FACES IN THE WATER, by Janet Frame. The 
heroine of this touching and largely auto- 
biographical novel spends nine years in a 
New Zealand insane asylum. The author's 
eye is cool and accurate, her evocation of 
madness unforgettable 


ASSEMBLY, by John O'Hara. The author 
would have been well served by an editor 
nervy enough to throw out a handful of 
these 26 stories, the worst of which mere- 
ly prove that O’Hara’s footing is uncer- 
tain in the soul’s lower depths. But as an 
observer of sight, sound and mood he has 
few peers, and the stories in which he 
sticks to his franchise are among his best 
efforts in years. 


IPPOLITA, by Alberto Denti di Pirajno. The 
novel is set in 19th century Italy, and the 
wit and irony with which it deals with its 
themes—the raveling aristocracy, the Ital- 
ian blood mania for land—suggest Giusep- 
pe di Lampedusa’s fine novel, The Leop- 
ard. Coincidentally, both books were writ- 
ten by Sicilian dukes of advanced years. 


FIRST FAMILY, by Christopher Davis. The 
reader may be familiar with the genre— 
‘hat happens when Negroes move in next 
door—but is likely to be surprised by the 
quality of this fine novel, which steadily 
honors prose above propaganda, whose 
characters are as complex as the issues 
that set neighbor against neighbor. 


POETRY 


THE ODYSSEY, by HOMER, translated by 
Robert Fitzgerald. Within the limits he set 
himself—to render the violent old fable as 
a spoken-verse story in today’s idiom— 
Fitzgerald has succeeded admirably. Al- 
most inevitably, given the earthbound 
character of modern English, the transla- 
tion contains more thought than thunder. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF CAVAFY, trans- 
lated by Rae Dalven, and POEMS, by 
George Seferis, translated by Rex Warner, 
brought to English readers the works of 
the two most highly thought of Greek 
poets of the 20th century. A Greek writer 
breathes the past; and perhaps because of 
this, both men are poets of defeat. The 
late C. P. Cavafy, whose Joycean audacity 
with language makes him the more diffi- 
cult of the two to translate, takes the 
gloomier view. Seferis, who is Greek Am- 
bassador to Britain, is a mystic who rec- 
ognizes a man’s fitful nobility. 


COLLECTED POEMS, by Robert Graves. The 
songs of this bent-nosed Jove are clear, 
precise and passionate, and owe little to 
the century in which they were written. 
The author, who has filled some 70 books 
with several sorts of excellent prose, jus- 
tifiably considers the poems his life work. 
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Wed., Dec, 27 


The Bob Newhart Show (NBC, 10- 
10:30 p.m.).* Singer Joanie Sommers is 
Newhart’s guest. 

The United States Steel Hour (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Mona Freeman and Barry 
Morse star in “The Bitter Sex,” about a 
happy marriage threatened by greed. 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). Brinkley visits rehearsals for 
new Broadway musical, Subways Are for 
Sleeping. Color. 


Thurs., Dec, 28 
Years of Crisis (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Tra- 
ditional year-end news review with CBS 
news staffers brought from their posts 
around the world. 


Fri., Dec. 29 
Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-11 
p.m.). Walter Cronkite is anchorman for 
a live, taped and filmed report on the top 
news story of the week. 


Sat., Dec. 30 

Blue and Grey All-Star Game (NBC, 
1:45 p.m. to end). Twenty-fourth annual 
game comes from Montgomery. 

The Gator Bowl (CBS, 2 p.m. to end). 
Penn State plays Georgia Tech in Jack- 
sonville. 

East-West Shrine Game (NBC, 4:45 
p.m. to end), Thirty-seventh annual game, 
from San Francisco. 


Sun., Dec. 31 

Lamp unto My Feet (CBS, 10-10:30 
a.m.). A report on the work of the great, 
recently rediscovered medieval artist, Gis- 
lebertus, “Sculptor of Autun.” 

Let Freedom Ring (CBS, 3-4 p.m.). 
Richard Boone, Laraine Day, Dan O'Her- 
lihy and Howard Keel, with the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir in a program of inspira- 
tional music from Salt Lake City. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Walter Cronkite interviews Jazz- 
man Dave Brubeck to the tune of music 
by Brubeck’s Quartet. 

Walt Disney’s Wonderful World of 
Color (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Tonight's 
show features “The Goofy Cavalcade of 
Sports.” Color. 


Mon., Jan. 1, 1962 


The Tournament of Roses Parade (CBS, 
NBC, 11:30 a.m.-1:45 p.m.). The annual 
Big Parade from Pasadena. Color 
(NBC only). 

The Orange Bowl Game (ABC, 12:45 
to end). Colorado plays L.S.U. in Miami. 

The Sugar Bowl Game (NBC, 1:45 to 
end). Alabama plays Arkansas in New 
Orleans. Color. 

The Cotton Bowl Game (CBS, 2:15 to 
end). Texas plays Mississippi in Dallas. 

The Rose Bowl Game (NBC, 4:45 to 
end). Minnesota plays U.C.L.A. in Pasa- 
dena. Color. 


Tues., Jan. 2 
Alcoa Premiére (ABC, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
Shelley Winters stars in a play, “The Cake 
Baker,” introduced and narrated by Fred 
Astaire. 


* All times E.S.T. 





TIME LISTINGS 


A Man for All Seasons, by Robert Bolt, 
might have taken its theme from a line of 
Shakespeare's: “Every subject's duty is 
the king’s, but every subject’s soul is his 
own.” As the subject, Sir Thomas More, 
Actor Paul Scofield is flawless. 

Gideon, by Paddy Chayefsky, enlarges on 
the Biblical tale with more humor than 
exaltation, but the acting of Fredric March 
and Douglas Campbell supplies the neces- 
sary power and glory, 

The Complaisant Lover, by Graham 
Greene, treats love, marriage and adultery 
lightly but not frivolously. 

Write Me a Murder, by Frederick Knott. 
In this thriller, a murderer writes a letter- 
perfect crime and almost commits it, but 
justice beats out literature by a noose. 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying is a musicomedy with a 
mind (Author Abe Burrows). But its body 
and soul is Actor Robert Morse, who 
polishes off everybody but his grandmother 
in a great grinning rush to the top of the 
corporate heap. 

A Shot in the Dark, adapted by Harry 
Kurnitz from a Paris hit, is a bed-and- 
courtroom farce in which Julie Harris 
raises laughs, eyebrows and an occasional 
lump in the throat. 

The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter, holds 
a mirror up to two strange brothers and a 
verminous tramp, and in it an audience 
can read humorous and heartbreaking 
truths about the human condition. 


Off Broadway 


2 by Saroyan mates Talking to You, a 
one-act parable of Good and Evil, with 
Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning, 
a hilarious serving of prime Saroyantics, 

Misalliance, by George Bernard Shaw. 
That old boulevardier of the intellect, 
G.B.S., loved to wear ideas like carnations. 
Unlike carnations, few of the ideas in this 
1910 buttonhole have withered. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
- Franny and Zooey, Salinger (1, last 
week) 
The Agony and the Ecstasy, Stone (2) 
To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 
Chairman of the Bored, Streeter (5) 
Little Me, Dennis (7) 
The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (4) 
Spirit Lake, Kantor (6) 
. Daughter of Silence, West 
The Judas Tree, Cronin (8) 
A Prologue to Love, Caldwell 


NONFICTION 
. My Life in Court, Nizer (4) 
The Making of the President 1960, 
White (3) 
. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 
Citizen Hearst, Swanberg (5) 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
Shirer (6) 
I Should Have Kissed Her More, 
King (7) 
Living Free, Adamson (1) 
The New English Bible 
The Coming Fury, Catton (8) 
Larousse Gastronomique, 
Montagne (10) 
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The Man of the Year. He has been a general, a busi- 
nessman, a Premier, a President, a Prime Minister. 
Some have been Man of the Year more than once. And 
some years the Man has been a lady. But always he 
has been the person who, in the judgment of TIME’s 
editors, has shaped or dominated the news of that year. 





This year has been crucial and eventful—the year of 
The Wall, The Congo, megatons, men in space, a new 
Administration for the U. S., new economic unity for 
Europe. What individual has most influenced the news 
of 1961? The Man of the Year will be announced in 
next week’s issue of TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
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of underground mushroom farm 


An old limestone mine in Western Pennsylvania provides the 
cool, uniform temperature and darkness needed to grow prime, 
tender mushrooms. In many of the tunnels and “rooms” of 
this huge mine the ‘roof’? overhead was unstable. To hold this 


rock in place, the roof is supported by many thousands of 


Bethlehem roof bolts. 


These long steel bolts clamp the overhead rock layers together 
so that the roof is stabilized. Bethlehem pioneered in the 
development of roof bolts which have vastly improved the 
safety of mines and tunnels. These steel bolts are also used to 
stabilize steep rock slopes along highways and railroads. 
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